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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


VISITORS were arriving in London daily during April to be 
present at the great British Empire gathering, for which the 
.. Coronation of our King and Queen on May 12 
——— forms a focus. Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders, South Africans, from _ the 
Dominions ; Indians, Africans, Malayans, Jamaicans and a 
host of others from the other vast overseas countries that 
owe allegiance to the British Sovereign, have all steadily con- 
verged upon London until the streets have changed their 
aspect. To these the Coronation is the solemnisation of the 
King’s pledge to serve his people, and theirs to be faithful to 
him. Besides the British peoples there are many foreigners. 
Nearly every country in the world is sending a special delega- 
tion to be present at the national gathering in Westminster 
Abbey. There will only be three gaps, two of which are 
foreign. We in this country should have greatly liked to 
welcome the Prince of Piedmont and his beautiful wife and 
to see a member of the Emperor of Manchuria’s family among 
us. Both these gaps are due, not to want of friendship on 
the part of the countries concerned, but to our own mistakes. 
The third gap makes a deeper shadow. It is caused by the 
absence of Southern Ireland. This Dominion has refused 
to send representatives to the Coronation, and in all the 
splendid pageantry that we shall witness this month the 
thought of the Irish absentee will never leave our conscious- 
ness, nor shall we cease to pray that when the Southern Irish 
are tired of their husks they will return to sojourn among 
their nearest and best friends. 
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Mr. BaLpwin, speaking to his constituents at Bewdley on 
April 10, told them he would shortly lay down the office he 
Mr. Baldwin holds and resign his seat in Parliament. He 

spoke of the effects upon him of long con- 
tinued responsibility. 

“ T am conscious that the vitality is to a certain extent sapped. . . . 
Far better to go when people may still think of you as not incom- 
petent to do your work. . . . and it may not be very long before you 
will have to choose another member for West Worcestershire.” 

In a memorable and very characteristic passage, Mr. Baldwin 
spoke of the changes that had occurred in his constituency 
since 1908, when he had first succeeded his father in the 
representation of Bewdley. In those days he 
“really knew most people in the division, and by my side were my 
father’s friends and the men of that generation; . . . But to-day I 
do not know my constituents, the younger generation, of course, I do 
not know. I do not like that, because it makes one feel a stranger 
in one’s own home.” 
Mr. Baldwin is always at his best when talking to a Worcester- 
shire audience. He has that country in his blood and all 
that he said to the audience on April 10 was spoken as a man 
speaks when he knows he is among friends. He did not talk 
at all about home politics, but he gave his hearers one warning. 
It should be meditated by every English man and woman. 
This was against the ideas which have swept through Russia, 
Germany and Italy. 

““.. . you have these peoples, numbering hundreds of millions, 
who are governed by ideas alien to the ideas which we hold in this 
country. 

“They are the ideas of Communism and the ideas of differing forms 
of Fascism. Now whatever those ideas may produce for those countries, 
what I want to warn you about is that neither of those ideas can ever 
do anything to help our country. . . . They are exotic to this country, 
they are alien. You cannot graft them on to your system any more 
than you can graft a Siberian crab on to an oak.” 


Mr. BALDWIN was careful not to criticize the methods adopted 

by other countries. 
“ Again, I am not criticizing what they do. I only 
Alien Thought want to affirm my belief that either of them would be a terrible 
and danger for this country. I do not think that this country 
Alien Violence is in danger of having a mass consciousness, but do not let 
us in our happy-go-lucky way think that such a thing 

cannot come to Great Britain. 
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“ This is a mechanised and material age. When you get mechanisa- 
tion and materialism you are going in the right direction to feel the 
impact of mass suggestion and mass movement. 


“T do not think there is any single thing more important for our 
people and for those who frame public opinion, and for those who 
lead public opinion, than to keep our people immune so far as they 
can from the virus of either Communism or Fascism. 


“ Let us reflect that such violent changes as have occurred in some 
foreign countries are changes that in no country can be brought about 
swiftly except by force. And any man who brings about changes in 
any country by force cannot maintain himself and the changes that 
he has effected except by a continuation of force, because he knows 
that it is force alone that can dethrone him ; and you at once move 
into another region and another atmosphere from that in which all 
our constitutional struggles took place. 


“There are some people—not many, but a few—who speak wildly 
and loosely about sudden and fundamental changes. Look out for 
them!... 


“ Far, far the most important thing that we can do is to keep this 
country at least—the only one after all that we have any control over, 
which people often forget—secure from the strange creeds that to-day 
are rushing round the world.” 


No one could better this political testament. 


Tat Mr. Baldwin means to retire in May has been known 
for some time. His intentions were discussed in these 

columns last month, and the semi-obituary 
King ‘Makers notices which accompany the retirement of an 

eminent public man have already appeared in 
the Press, with appreciations of his personality and public 
services. These are very variously estimated according to 
the views of the writers, indeed no man in our own time is 
more difficult to ““sum up” than Mr. Baldwin. What may 
be said without fear of contradiction is that the events of last 
December have placed him in quite a different niche than 
he would have occupied had he resigned a year ago. Up to 
last Autumn, Mr. Baldwin had dealt with national and 
international affairs from the ordinary standpoint of a Prime 
Minister, but the events leading to the abdication of King 
Edward VIII removed him altogether from the ranks of the 
Balfours, Campbell-Bannermans, Asquiths and others who 
have served their country and their parties since the beginning 
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of this century. Partly by force of circumstances and partly 
in virtue of his consummate handling of a great monarchical 
crisis, Mr. Baldwin has ceased to belong to such company as 
theirs and has joined in our history the far rarer, far more 
illustrious body of the King-makers of whom Warwick and 
Monk are the most famous in our annals. Mr. Baldwin’s 
knowledge of the British people served him and us well in 
this great and purely British crisis. It may be said of him 
that he admirably understands the people of this country, 
and when the history of our time comes to be written it will 
be seen that while in purely domestic matters he has seldom 
gone astray, his mistakes have always come from imagining 
that other races resembled our own. 


On April 20 Mr. Neville Chamberlain opened his Budget in 
the House of Commons. It was very well received and the 
The Budget fresh sacrifices demanded from one set of tax- 

payers alone were not criticised by those who 
might have inquired why they were singled out for fresh 
effort. Mr. Chamberlain put 3d. on the Income Tax, making 
it 5s. in the £, and a new tax which has not yet been fully 
understood has been put on successful businesses. What 
must be a legitimate source of pride to Mr. Chamberlain is 
that the policy of Protection, in which he has always been a 
believer, has been so entirely successful, as this year’s figures 
show. Income Tax failed to come up to expectation by a 
million and three-quarters, Sur-Tax was three million less 
than the estimate and Death Duties were one million short. 
On the other hand, Customs and Excise gave three and a 
quarter million more than was expected and seventeen and a 
half million more than last year. 

The surplus over the estimate was partly due to the new 
duties on beef and veal, which were imposed in December 
and by the end of March had collected a revenue of about 
£500,000; .. . while the duties under the Import Duties 
Act and the Ottawa Agreements Act produced some 
£35,000,000, or more than £2,500,000 over the receipts of the 
previous year. 

It has to be remembered that the yield of import duties 
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only show one side of the question. The real value of 
Protection lies in the security it gives to our home market. 
On April 20 Mr. Chamberlain did not deal with this aspect 
of the matter, but he dwelt on two indications of increased 
national prosperity, as evidenced by the increased revenue 
from the Post Office and the gain of two millions from stamp 
duties, which in 1936-1937 reached a record figure. Mr. 
Chamberlain had hoped to be in possession of a surplus. 
Actually he had a deficit of over five and a half million pounds. 


But if we have this deficit it is because of a payment to the 
Sinking Fund of some thirteen million pounds in accordance 
A New Tax with Treasury views. Had this sum not been 

paid, Mr. Chamberlain would have had a 
surplus of seven and a half millions. He announced that he 
intends to keep the Fixed Debt at £224,000,000 and proposed 
to borrow £80,000,000 for Defence this year. For the coming 
year he expects a considerable increase from Income Tax 
and Sur-Tax consequent on the increased prosperity in the 
country. From his new taxes he expects considerable revenue 
this year and more next year. His taxation proposals on 
Companies’ earnings are rather complicated. This is his 


account of them :— 

I propose that the National Defence Contribution shall be payable 
in respect of the growth of profits by all persons engaged in industries, 
trade or business of any kind whose profits in any accounting year 
ended after April 5, 1937, exceed £2,000... . 

The charge will be only in respect of the growth of profits. . . . It 
will not be applicable to professions or employments. 

In order to measure the growth of profits some standard must be 
taken. I am proposing that there should be two alternative standards, 
the choice being the choice of the taxpayer. Either it will be the 
actual profits of certain specified years, which I call the Profits Standard, 
or it will be a percentage on the capital employed in the business, which 
T call the Capital Standard. 

Where the Profits Standard is adopted it will be the average profits 
of the years 1933, 1934 and 1935 and the charge, therefore, will be on 
the amount of the increase of profits shown in the accounting period 
over the average of those three years. Where the Capital Standard is 
adopted the capital will be calculated at the cost of the assets in the 
business, subject to suitable adjustments; and upon that capital I 
propose that in the case of a company 6 per cent., and in the case of 
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individuals or firms 8 per cent., shall be taken as the base which forms 
the Capital Standard. Therefore, where the taxpayer chooses the 
Capital Standard, the charge will be on the amount by which the 
profit in the accounting year exceeds 6 or 8 per cent., as the case may 
be, upon the capital. 

I have said that the rate will advance with prosperity and for the 
purpose of graduating the charge I am proposing to divide the return 
on capital into four regions—up to 6 per cent., between 6 and 10 per 
cent., between 10 and 15 per cent. and over 15 per cent.—and the rate 
of the charge applicable to the increase of profits will depend upon the 
region or regions occupied by the increase. For instance, if the Capital 
Standard is adopted the increase, if small, will be over 6 per cent. and 
will lie, therefore, wholly in the region between 6 and 10 per cent. 
The object of this tax is to increase the Revenue during 


the heavy years of re-armament. 


WHEN all is said and done, what is memorable about this 
Budget is the contrast it makes with earlier Budgets for 
: which Mr. Chamberlain was responsible. The 

en al country has recovered prosperity in spite of 
the huge burdens placed upon it, and it has 

recovered it by means of Protection, by means of the Imperial 
Preference advocated thirty-five years ago by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and carried out by his son in the teeth of an 
opposition, which was both embittered and foolish. Without 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s faith and determination we should 
be wallowing in the old Free Trade slough, for, although many 
Conservatives express devotion to Joseph Chamberlain’s 
ideas, without the competent and indefatigable effort of his 
son we should never have seen them at work. Few people 
realise what the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been up 
against in the Treasury, which, like Oxford, is the home of 
the impracticable and mistaken. This Budget will probably 
be Mr. Chamberlain’s last. He succeeds to Mr. Baldwin’s post 
as leader this month. The appointment of another Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must be exercising his mind. No one 
knows what he will do in this or other similar matters, but 
all his friends hope he will not copy Mr. Baldwin’s capital 
error of 1924 by appointing a Free Trade Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. To have your principal lieutenant in direct 
opposition with you on vital questions of policy means 
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disaster, and we cannot believe that Mr. Chamberlain will 
jeopardise the future prosperity of this country by committing 
the capital error attributed to him by prophets of the 
Press. 


PROVINCIAL autonomy, the first stage of Indian Home Rule, 
came into force on April 1. That same day the separation of 
Burma from India became law. Congress 
leaders—Congress which is in a majority in six 
Indian provinces and which is in power, whoever else 
is in office—refused to form Ministries, in spite of offers 
of “sympathy and help,” which the Governors of these 
provinces were ready to give them, and almost slavish 
appeals frora the Viceroy and the Under-Secretary for the 
India Office. The misguided British Home Rulers in 
England were “‘ consternated ’’—see their newspapers. They 
had misunderstood the whole situation and must now take a 
back seat, unless they are prepared to go as far as the 
Manchester Guardian, which hailed the passing of the British 
Raj in almost lyrical terms. Gandhi is once more in the 
limelight and he has been engaged in the columns of The 
Times in a comic turn with a Liberal Marquis in which he has 
had much the best of it. Congress preserved perfect 
discipline over its members, and this was another surprise 
for our Home Rulers, who were full of hope that the itch for 
office would carry the day against party discipline. Governors 
of six British provinces have therefore been forced to form 
minority ministries. The different Parliaments will not 
meet for six months, when the minority ministries in the six 
provinces will at once be defeated. Programmes of a very 
“‘ Liberal ” kind are being promised, and the usual bidding 
for popularity is going on, but nothing will overcome the 
ferocious anti-British sentiment of the Nehrus and their 
followers. They are out for independence and will fight for 
it as long as we look squashable. If, on the other hand, we 
announced that, seeing the failure of our efforts to give Home 
Rule to India, we proposed to govern this country ourselves 
in the interests of the Indian people there would be an end 
to this business, provided we did so, 
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On April 11 there occurred in Belgium a great victory of 
democracy over the “leader” stunt. M. Van Zeeland, the 
Prime Minister of Belgium, fought and beat 
M. Leon Degrelle, the Rexist leader, in an 
election at Brussels, beating him by the 
following substantial figures :— 


The Wave 
Retreats 


M. Van Zeeland bi ‘ite de 275,840 
M. Degrelie .. - tis oh 69,242 
Majority .. eas ae 206,598 


Thus, over 75 per cent. of the votes given went to M. Van 
Zeeland. The full significance of these figures can best be 
realized by a study of those in the last elections. This year 
the figures show that the Rexist party has lost over 4,000 
votes and the anti-Rexists have gained 21,000. M. Degrelle 
is the would-be Hitler of the Belgian State. He proposes 
to reverse the constitution and govern, as a “leader,” the 
people of Belgium. In this he is supported by the Flemish 
Nationalists, who are believed to have been well saturated 
with Nazi propaganda. The danger to their freedom has 
been well realized by the Belgian people, and the strange 
spectacle was seen in Brussels of Catholics and Communists 
voting side by side against the subversive projects of the 
Rexists. The Communists are against the latter because they 
see no prospect of advantage to their group in a victory of 
the Rex Party. The Catholics, on the other hand, were 
stirred to action by the strong lead given them by Cardinal 
Van Rooey, the Archbishop of Malines, who declared that the 
Rex Party was a danger to the country and the Church, 
and further said that no Catholic should stay away from 
the polls. M. Van Zeeland has deserved his victory. When 
M. Degrelle announced that he would stand for Brussels the 
Prime Minister took up the challenge and went to oppose him 
personally. As often happens, courage was rewarded, and 
though the Rexist danger is by no means conquered, the 
‘leader’ himself has received a great setback. 


THE Irish Free State, since it was created with the help of 
General Smuts, has acted as pilot engine to the Union of 
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South Africa. What Southern Ireland did yesterday South 
Africa will do to-day. What Southern Ireland does to-day 

South Africa will do to-morrow. It was there- 
Seah Stine fore no surprise to those who follow affairs 
De Valera in the sub-continent when the South African 

Government announced on March 12 that the 
Union would take no part in any discussions on Empire 
defence. Mr. Pirow, the Minister for Defence, whose German 
origin guides his sympathies, is not coming to the Coronation 
or the Imperial Conference. This was the official announce- 
ment in the South African Press :— 


In connection with the announcement which appeared in the Press 
this morning about the agenda of the Imperial Conference the Union 
Government has informed the other members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations that the Union, although not averse from general 
matters of defence being raised at the conference, will not be in a 
position, in the absence of the Minister of Defence, to come to any 
decision on any matter of principle affecting the Union. As regards 
air-communications the position is the same. 


If it were not for the conspiracy of silence on South African 
affairs in the British Press our public here would be better 
informed on these matters. The South African Press is also 
silent about British interests in that country, but this is 
more understandable as it is largely controlled by wealthy 
men who wish, for some reason or other, to stand in with the 
Hertzog-Smuts Government. Honourable exceptions are the 
Daily Dispatch, of East London, and the Natal Witness, while 
the Sunday Tribune, of Durban, also often enlightens its 
readers as to what is occurring in regard to their affairs. 
The story of this South African refusal to participate in 
Imperial Defence is told in the Hast London Daily Dispatch 
of March 13. 


AccorRDING to the well-informed Parliamentary Correspondent 
of the Daily Dispatch there seems to have been some difference 

of opinion in the Cabinet about the tempo at 
- Singi Old which South Africa should set her pace for 

leaving the Empire. About the object, of 
course, there is none. No one who was not prepared for 
ultimate separation could have acquiesced in the jiggery- 
pokery of recent legislation in that country, but there has 
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always been a division of opinion about the pace. The 
Hertzogs, Pirows and the Nationalists are all for quick 
movement ; the Smuts, Hofmeyrs and their British hangers. 
on, for slow motion. When there is a clash between these 
two groups the quick movers almost invariably win, while 
the British hangers-on are left explaining that the change 
of a flag, the loss of the Native vote, the subsidy of foreign 
shipping, the substitution of Dutch for British, the absence 
of Empire co-operation, and the change of “ British” for 
“Union ” nationality, “ really mean nothing at all.” When 
these Britons are important enough to have influence they 
are removed to a high shelf. Some differences are said to 
have occurred in the Cabinet this time, and as usual the 
determined men beat the half-hearted ones. The British 
High Commissioner at the Cape endeavoured to persuade 
Ministers not to call further attention to their anti-Imperialism 
but he had no influence. He is believed to have pointed 
out the fact that Great Britain and the other Dominions 
had publicly and simultaneously announced that they were 
going to consider defence at the Conference and that this 
announcement has been made by Mr. Baldwin in the House 
of Commons—it was quoted in our April number. Some of 
General Hertzog’s colleagues are said to have been unaware 
that he was about to refuse flatly to associate South Africa in 
the defence discussions which will be held at the Imperial 
Conference. Hence a very mild, very temporary stir. We 
commend our readers to an article by Mr. Coulter, a Member 
of the South African Parliament, on what General Hertzog 
actually aims to accomplish in London this month. Our 
Ministers will be greatly to blame if they do not tell the South 
African Premier that if South Africa cannot contribute to 
Empire defence the British Navy will not be available for 
South African defence. 


On April 5, shortly before he left for England, the South 
African Prime Minister, General Hertzog, took the oppor- 
tunity of stating his views on several matters. 
We append quotations which are taken from 
the Rand Daily Mail, a newspaper almost 
abject in its subservience to the present Government of 
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South Africa. On the vote for the Governor-General’s 
salary, General Hertzog said :— 
that with the appointment of a South African as Governor-General 
the general principle was adopted that henceforth all the members 
of the Governor-General’s staff would be South Africans. But they 
must not be too hasty and must allow time for the necessary changes 
to take place. 
In answer to a member who objected to God Save the King 
being played at the opening of Parliament, he replied :— 
that the matters that were raised by Mr. Sauer in connection with a 
more simple opening ceremony had his sympathy, but at the same 
time he pointed out that any alteration in the existing arrangements 
was a matter for Parliament and not for the Government of the day. 
He was “ perfectly in agreement ”’ with the desire to sub- 
stitute “a National Anthem ” for God Save the King, but the 
Boer people were not agreed as to which alternative to 
choose. 
Among their own Afrikaans-speaking peoples they differed on the 
suitability of a national anthem. Some wanted “ Die Stem van Suid 


Afrika,” others ‘‘Sarie Marais,” and others ‘“ Afrikaners 
Landgenote. . 


“God Save the King” was not really the national anthem of 
South Africa. 
Colonel Stallard replied to General Hertzog. He feared that 
the common heritage of both races in South Africa was being 
whittled away, and he said that 


the effect of recent legislation had been to sever South Africa from the 
British Empire as far as legislation could sever it. 


YET another statement made by General Hertzog in the 
same debate is reported by the Cape Times of April 6. In 
i this he gave his view of the value of the 

ae Little British Navy to South Africa. 
They well knew that if ever there was a war South 
Africa could not stand alone. What was the value of the British Fleet ? 
The British Fleet guarding our coasts protected millions of pounds worth 
of shipping, and also spared us the enormous expense of having to build 
our own navy. The safety of South Africa depended largely on the 
protection afforded by the British Fleet, and therefore it was only 
just that they should treat the Commander-in-Chief with all the 

friendliness and courtesy possible. 


The defence of South Africa, the protection of their “ millions 
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of pounds worth” of produce, depends not “ largely” but 
entirely upon the British Navy. In return Great Britain 
and the Empire receive no assistance at all in defence. If we 
want to know who the Government of the Union admires, 
the following informs us. On the same day General Hertzog 
said :— 

In the past, he had often pleaded the cause of the Irish Free State 
at the Imperial Conference in the same way that he had pleaded the 
cause of the Union, and the Irish Free State had always thanked him 
for this. 

There was no Dominion with which we had been on more friendly 
terms at the Imperial Conference than with the Irish Free State, and 
he would retain the right, if something affecting the Irish Free State 
was brought forward, to act in the interests of that Dominion, should 
he be asked to do so, and should he be asked to participate in the 
discussions.—Rand Daily Mail. 

From this we may assume that the South African Premier 
is Mr. de Valera’s secret delegate at the conference the 
latter has refused to attend. 


Durine April there has been a certain amount of apparent 
friction between the Union of South Africa and Germany. 
We say apparent because this affair has all 
the symptoms of being a sham fight. It is 
true that the Government of the Union has 
serious grounds for complaint against the Nazi propaganda 
which started in South West Africa and is now raging in South 
Africa itself. We have called attention to this more than 
once and published an article dealing with it by Mr. V. A. 
Barber some months back. But the South African Boer 
Government has too many ties with Germany to quarrel 
seriously, and Dr. Bodenstein and Mr. Broeksma, the experts 
brought to the Conference by General Hertzog, went to 
Germany before coming here. The little dissension took the 
form of a proclamation issued in Pretoria on April 2 prohibiting 
political activities to all except British subjects. This was 
protested against by the German Consul at the Cape. There 
have been questions in the Cape Parliament, articles in the 
German Press, and, just before General Hertzog sailed for 
England on April 15, something like a reconciliation. It 


South Africa 
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should never be forgotten that Germany’s merit in the eyes 
of the Hertzogs and Pirows is that she is the enemy of England. 
Kruger had the same feeling for Germany and for the same 
reason. He lost no opportunity of showing this. On 
January 27, 1895, a year before the Jameson raid, he gave 
expression to this feeling :— 

“T shall ever promote the interests of Germany. . . . The time 
has come to knit ties of the closest friendship between Germany and 
the South African Republic—ties such as are natural between father 
and child. (Our italics.) 

This sentiment did not, in Kruger’s case, come from anything 
but hatred of England. In Germany he saw, as Messrs. 
Hertzog and Pirow do, a strong anti-British force. The 
recent little quarrel has for its object the bamboozling of 
British Ministers. ‘‘ You can see we have our difference 
with Germany. We therefore beg you to consider our plea 
when we ask you in the interests of Africa for the return of 
some of the German colonies in that continent.” This is 
what General Hertzog will say at the Conference; let us 
hope that our Ministers will not fall into his trap. 


THE military deadlock in Spain continues. If the Govern- 
ment communiqués were true their advances would have long 

since driven General Franco into the sea, or 
ae F ascagaly into Portugal, but the line changes very little. 
Spain We know something about Francist Spain 

it is true. Shops are open, land is cultivated, 
churches and schools are open and attended. The Reds 
tell us little about the people over whom they rule. We 
know that the Catalan Government was for many days in 
a crisis, and we are told every time that General Franco’s 
airmen drop a bomb that it has killed women and children, 
but we do not know how the population fares in Bilbao, 
always near the poverty line and now having to support 
thousands of refugees, nor do we know anything about 
Catalonia, except that it is reluctant to admit Spanish Red 
troops. From recent accounts of fighting it would appear 
that the insurgents are going to make a strong effort to take 
the country round Bilbao, if not the town itself. The Reds 
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are nervous, and our Reds in the House of Commons are 
endeavouring to get the Government to encourage British 
ships to brave the minefields laid by the insurgents and to 
carry food to Bilbao. Our sentimentalists are supporting our 
Reds, and a “feed the women and children” campaign, 
similar to the one which favoured revictualling Germany 
during the war, is being launched. 


THE international scheme for control round the coasts and 
frontiers of Spain came into force on April 20. The Portu- 
Control at Last 24°%° frontier will be watched by 130 British 

officers, the French frontier by 130 Inter- 
national officials, and Gibraltar by five. British, French, 
German and Italian warships will patrol the coasts along 
allotted beats. The Board of Trade issued the following 
notice on April 17 in regard to ships bound for Spain :— 

“ Among other things, such ships, when within ten miles of the 
Spanish coast, will be subject to a scheme of observation carried out 
by naval vessels of certain countries. 

“Ships not bound for Spanish ports should, if possible, keep outside 
ten sea miles from the Spanish coast. 

“Ships proceeding to Spanish territory are advised, subject to any 
reasons of navigation or stress of weather, to keep outside ten sea miles 
from the Spanish coast until it is necessary to approach nearer in 
order to enter their port of destination.” 

Vice-Admiral Blake, commanding the battle cruiser squadron 
of the Mediterranean Fleet, arrived in the Hood the same 
day off La Rochelle, prior to going to a station off the Spanish 
coast. One phase of the Spanish war may thus be said to 
be over—the phase of chaos. Russia and Germany, having 
both embarked on the Spanish adventure in defiance of 
military opinion, may now quietly slip out. Germany, in any 
case, will get solid advantages, but Russia has a sense of 
complete failure. Anyhow, the Spaniards will feel no gratitude 
for the help they have received on one side or the other. 
Augur, always well informed, writing in the Métropole of 
Brussels on April 15, said :— 


“The information possessed by the British Government on the 
Spanish situation indicates that at bottom hatred of the foreigner is 
alike in Republicans and Internationalists. At Barcelona the Russians 
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are execrated, yet they are the main artizans of resistance to Franco. 
At Salamanca the Germans are very unpopular, and at Cadiz the 
Italians find no friendship.” 
We believe this to be true, it concords with the Spanish 
character. 


WE print this month a letter from Lady Maxwell-Scott and 
an enclosure she sends from the Journal de Généve, giving 
some account of the priest torturing and 
murdering activities of the present régime in 
Russia up to 1935. There is no reason to 
suppose that these proceedings have stopped, but something 
else is going on in that country besides the destruction of the 
clergy. We do not know what, because in totalitarian 
countries like Russia and Germany there is no law but the 
will of one man, no publicity and no check on his will. 
In all revolutions there would seem to be a law which 
commands the destruction of the destroyers. Lenin is 
reported to have warned his successors that they must not 
destroy each other. They have not heeded him. For a long 
time they remembered his warning and when they first began 
to excommunicate each other the death penalty was not 
enforced. Trotsky, for instance, was allowed to go abroad, 
others were sent to remote Russian provinces, but in 1936 
all that was changed. Last August, after an extraordinary 
trial in which no semblance of justice or fair play appeared, 
one revolutionary group, including Zinoviev, was exter- 
minated. In January this year some sixteen more were 
killed. Now Yagoda, the former head of the Guepeou, 
has been arrested and a new sensational trial appears to be 
contemplated. Yagoda’s story is a strange one. He was born 
in Latonia and at 14 was already a terrorist. After the 
Bolsheviks had seized power he was one of the most savage 
directors of the Tcheka. In 1922 the Tcheka became the 
Guepeou; under whichever name it was the most terrible 
instrument of terrorism. First Zinoviev, then Marjinsky, 
were the heads. When both men were “ liquidated’ Yagoda 
became chief. He was the creator of the terrible forced labour 
camps, and in November, 1935, he was made general 
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Russia 
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Commissar for State Security. Now his own life is insecure 
and his wife is reported to have killed herself! 


Wuat is the cause of these trials and the executions that 
now follow them? Why is Yagoda, the most ferocious 
terrorist of all, now a suspect? No doubt 
Stalin has something against him, Stalin who 
lives in the constant terror of the fate of other 
tyrants. One story is that the army chiefs were suspicious 
of Yagoda’s special force of some 200,000 men, who were all 
over Russia as spies, agents and informers. The death of 
General Putna, mysteriously done away with in Lubianska 
prison, was believed to be due to him. He was known to have 
a black list of army officers, noting those with pro-German 
tendencies ; he himself was said to be anti-German. Anyhow, 
the soldiers were anxious to get rid of him. They are many 
of them desirous of an understanding with Germany; a 
black list of pro-Germans did not therefore suit them, and it 
is interesting to realise that it evidently does not suit Stalin 
either. More than one observer has noted the move of Hitler 
and Stalin towards each other. In any case this arrestation 
of Yagoda marks a definite stage in the decomposition that 
is going on in Russia where dark and bitter scenes are being 
played behind the curtain of silence. It is said that Litvinoff 
is not in favour and his aliases may not be enough to save him. 
We cannot tell what will happen. When a country gets to 
the stage that Russia is now in, after a terrible revolution, 
she is not far from the Directorate or even the Empire. The 
ruffians who have seized her government can evidently only 
maintain themselves by destroying each other. 


The Wheel 
Turns 


REVOLUTIONARIES, by their nature, always attack existing 
institutions. The new heaven and new earth they propose 

to create can only be built on the tableau rase 
Revolution and 


Religion of ancient faith. Therefore, along with the 


attack on the lay constitution of throne, — 


senate and parliament, an attack is launched by them upon 
religious institutions. This was the case in Russia, where 
the revolutionaries, two years after their seizure of power, 
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closed all religious buildings and murdered priests by the 
100,000. The same urge to destroy religion was felt in 
Germany some two years after power was captured by the 
adventurers who now govern that country. Their action 
has been less ruthless and violent than that of Lenin because 
there are some 30 million Roman Catholics in Germany whose 
voice can be heard in other countries, but as the German 
revolutionaries feel themselves to be hampered in their 
designs by the millions who bow in allegiance to Christianity, 
there has been a recent intensification of anti-Christian effort. 
A very significant event occurred at the end of March when 
Herr Hitler accorded an interview to General Ludendorff, 
the most important adherent of the Pagan cult in Germany. 
The Daily Telegraph, generally the apostle of Germany, 
reported on this interview on April 5 :— 


“‘ One of the first results of the reconciliation between Herr Hitler 
and General Ludendorff after fourteen years’ emnity, has been the 
official recognition by the Government of Ludendorff’s cult of Paganism. 

“The Ludendorff movement will rank among the religious societies 
protected by paragraph 23 of the Nazi movement, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Ludendorff followers class all Christian churches among 
the sinister ‘ super-natural forces ’ whose object is to sap the backbone 
of all nations and races.” 


Frau Mathilde Ludendorff, the wife of General Ludendorff, 
has written a book which is the Bible of neo-Pagans. It is 
called “‘ Getting Rid of Jesus Christ” (Hrlosung von Jesu 
Christo). 


THE reason for Herr Hitler’s recent encouragement to the 
Ludendorff Pagans is easy to see. The Churches are in 
. .,. _ his way. They represent a faith in some- 
ee thing beyond the Heil Hitler to which he 
wishes to reduce all German worship. The 

Churches bring to mankind something above and beyond 
physical life, they lead to another sphere of thought, they hold 
up the idea of spiritual effort, and in so doing they challenge 
the Totalitarian State. Herr Hitler, if he is to make good 
his boastings, must take up the challenge thrown down by 
every spire, by every cross. After persecuting the Jews 
because they are not “ Nordic,” the Communists because they 
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are subversive, and the Socialists because they oppose Nazi 
tenets, he must now attack his greatest obstacle, the belief 
of men in a higher power than human government. Hence 
the reconciliation of Herr Hitler and General Ludendorff, 
The latter and his wife, whose books sell by the hundred 
thousand, are out to get rid of Jesus Christ. The General has 
told his countrymen why he takes the view he does. He 
believes that to be successful in war Germany must renounce 
Christianity, of which he once wrote the following :— 

“ This religion is a foreign religion which goes against our heredity, 
kills our racial virtues, destroys the cohesion of the German people, 
and leaves them defenceless. . . . This enslavement of souls, this 
drilling of consciences by religious exercises should be more severely 
punished than are blows and wounds or even than murders.” 

We may look to see the intensification of religious persecu- 
tion in Germany. It is already gathering momentum. 


THE temperature of France varies more rapidly than does 
that of this country. At bottom one of the most stable races, 
the highly strung inhabitants of Gaul act and 
react more swiftly to every passing movement 
than we do in England. Parliament adjourned early in 
April and the French found themselves with an imperfectly 
digested law for a 40-hour week. The Trades Unions in 
France have not yet got the preponderating position they 
hold here, employers are still unaccustomed to and resentful 
of collective bargaining, and Socialists are pressing to extremes 
the advantages the new law gives them. The Prime Minister, 
M. Blum, has called a halt in his socialising efforts, and this 
halt, violently disapproved of by some of his supporters, is a 
subject of grievance to them. In the meantime the revival 
of business goes steadily on and unemployment is falling 
rapidly. Never more than half a million, it has now dropped 
to below 400,000. No doubt the devaluation of the franc has 
greatly helped, and this is being allowed to slowly slide to 
its lowest legal limit. It is now 111, the remaining distance— 
to 112—is not a very great drop. The great French banks 
in 1936 maintained their dividends of 1935 in spite of the 
very difficult twelve months through which they have passed. 


In France 
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According to the table printed in the Economist, wholesale 
prices continue to rise steadily month by month. Fiscal 
receipts in March were better than last year, and the total of 
indirect taxes yielded 313 million francs more this March 
than in March, 1936. All this means that the steady, patient, 
laborious French are slowly pulling their country round. 
Politics, on the other hand, are in an explosive condition, 
which M. Blum’s Communist supporters do not assist in 
calming. It must be admitted too that France has across 
her borders on the east and on the south enough to worry 
even the most phlegmatic people. 


AN article in The Times on April 16 gave a very good picture 
of life in Austria to-day. Like the Italians and the French, 
the Austrians are not only a cultured people 


Re ee but they value their culture very highly. 


The Austrians have some claim to be called the Lebenskiinstler 
of Europe, and the art of living is possibly the art of leaving 
well alone. Catholic Austria, this other Germany, continues in a 
mode of life so different from that of the Reich that the student of 
both these Germanic countries is continually surprised by the contrast— 
priestly processions, with banners of red and gold, chanting their 
way down the Karntnerstrasse to St. Stephen’s Cathedral instead of the 
tramp of grim-faced soldiers or storm troopers ; shrines and illuminated 
churches instead of political monuments. 


Her culture is all that Austria has left. Once the centre of a 
great and powerful Empire, she has seen the Lenin-Wilson 
doctrine of self-determination destroy her. Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary have left her, as have her Yugoslav and Polish 
provinces. Always threatened, Austria still holds out against 
the surge and beat of Nazidom. The murder of Herr Dollfuss, 
her Chancellor, the attempt against Herr von Schuschnigg— 
which killed his wife—the pressure from the north which is 
no longer countered by pressure from Italy, all these have 
not yet wrecked her. In the article from which we quote 
mention is made of a possible restoration of the throne. 
Austria wishes for this, Italy is not unfavourable, Germany 
is violently opposed. England and France are silent, non- 
committal. 
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THERE are two paths that Austria may follow. She can 
cease her struggle for civilization and become Nazi or she 
can continue her effort with the help of a 
restoration of the Habsburg Archduke Otto, 
which would put an end to Herr Hitler’s 
dream of ruling at Vienna. The Times Correspondent, from 
whom we have already quoted, says :— 


A Habsburg 


Restoration 


Domestically, the monarch would fit on to Austria smoothly. The 
Government is for it, the Executive is well disciplined, the Army would 
thrill to the silver bugle call of its centuries-old traditions, a crack 
regiment is available to do the honours, many Imperial palaces only 
need the raising of the blinds. A skilful campaign manager has 
assiduously prepared the ground and, rather surprisingly, a substantial 
popular feeling for the monarchy has lately given proofs of existence. 

And he adds that the obstacles are not domestic but foreign. 
The Little Entente would now not make war if the Archduke 
Otto sat on the throne of his ancestors, although the Yugoslavs 
would dislike this intensely, for they dread the pull of the 
Habsburgs on their discontented Croats. But what about 
Germany ? 

General Goring is a badly misquoted man if he has not told several 
inquirers that Germany would march against a Habsburg restoration. 
A German invasion to prevent Austria from bursting “ the last fetters 
of Versailles,” to quote a favourite Hitlerist week-end phrase, might 
amuse the gods in high Olympus, but it would be unpleasant for 
Austria. ... 

But Austria, since the War at every turn ordered to do this or forbidden 
to do that by one group of Powers or another, may ultimately decide 
this vital question for herself. With improving trade, a new Army, 


and a growing sense of confidence in her own political steersmanship, 
Austria is beginning to feel her feet. 


It would be an act of statesmanship on the part of the 
British Government to help Austria to do what she wants. 


At the beginning of April an important gathering of the 
Little Entente was held at Belgrade. The usual cheerful 


communiqué issued at the end of the pro- 
A Gathering 


an alana ceedings gave a more accurate sketch than is 

sometimes the case of what had passed. 
The main subject of interest was the recent pact signed 
between Italy and Yugoslavia on March 25. The other 
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members of the Little Entente, Czechoslovakia and Roumania, 

having a direct interest in all such arrangements made by 

their allies, under Article 6 of the pact of the Little Entente 
signed on February 16, 1933. 

* Any political pact, any unilateral act changing the political situa- 

tion of one of the states of the Little Entente in regard to a state outside 

their group, as well as any economic agreement involving important 


political consequences, must have the unanimous consent of the Council 
of the Little Entente.”’ 


It should be said that the Council of the Little Entente 
S consists of the three Prime Ministers or their nominees. The 
recent Italo-Yugoslav Agreement was buckled together in 
haste and it was thought that Mr. Stoyadinovitch, the 
Yugoslav Premier, had not fully informed his allies, but at 
the Belgrade conference he was able to show that he had not 
infringed the agreements signed in the name of Yugoslavia, 
7 for on September 14, 1936, the Little Entente had agreed 
that its members should encourage “ collaboration”? with 
their immediate neighbours. In any case the conference 
of Belgrade was able to express its satisfaction with the Italo- 
Yugoslav agreement. Other published resolutions re- 
affirmed the attachment of the Little Entente to France 
and a desire on the part of its three members not to be 
involved in Spanish troubles. 


In their gathering at Belgrade, as elsewhere, matters were 
made more difficult by the divisions existing between powers 
which should be united. The Abyssinian corpse 
is unburied and, as the Ancient Mariner was 
doomed to have the body of the albatross 
hung to his neck, so the lost Empire of Abyssinia is attached 
to Europe by a Genevan rope that no one has the courage to 
cut. This deadweight poisons our relations with Italy and 
embroils France with that country. Our policy of uniting 
such powers as belong to the League against Italy drove her 
into the arms of Germany at a time when she had no powerful 
friends elsewhere. The price paid for German help in 1935-6 is 
being paid by others. Our British Genevans felt very 
proud and holy when they refused the Hoare-Laval pro- 
posals. They did not have to pay the price; that is being 


The Abyssinian 
Corpse 
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paid by the Negus, Haile Selassie, who lost the whole of his 
Empire, and by the Austrian people who see, with terror, 
the German menace growing stronger. Austria has the same 
interests as the Little Entente in that she is, with them, the 
guardian of civilisation to the south of Germany, as France 
and Belgium are on the west, Holland and Scandinavia on the 
north. Our foreign policy was for years deflected from its 
true aim by a blind devotion to Genevan phraseology. Now 
that Geneva has brought Europe to chaos it is not too much 
to hope that the interests of the British Empire will begin 
to occupy the mind of our Foreign Secretary, who should 
henceforward no longer take his opinions from the pacifist 
societies, which have worked overtime to exalt German 
interests and depress those of Great Britain. 


A LETTER to The Times printed on April 14 advocated a 
policy which, if it were carried out, would make Geneva less 
powerful and therefore less mischievous. The 
interest aroused by this document was due 
to the signatories. There were sixteen of 
them and they ranged from those who have advocated every 
error of British foreign policy to Sir Francis Lindley and 
Lord Hardinge, who have never wavered in the view expressed 
in the letter “ that the League has not yet been able to deal 
with any of the major problems of the world.” They might 
have added that they had never for one moment supposed 
that it would, but the other signatories could not have said 
this. Most of them have been League fans and one of them 
—Lord Lothian—is believed to have been largely responsible 
for the original League constitution, while such men as Lord 
Arnold and Mr. Lansbury support anything that weakens 
their country. Other signatories have at one time or another 
expressed devotion to the League. No doubt they either 
thought that words meant nothing, or that they meant 
what they do not mean, or that facts did not exist. Of 
Lord Lothian something was said in the Observer of April 18, 
that was cruelly penetrating. Speaking of his views on 
another question, Mr. Garvin, who himself is a good man 
with whom to go tiger hunting, said “ Lord Lothian... 


Change of 
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is far from a diehard.” * The moral defect attributed here 
to one signatory of The Times letter is true of some of the 
others, and it is so symptomatic that we might have headed 
this note “ Rat Week,” but for the great respect in which 
the names of Lord Hardinge, Sir Francis Lindley and Sir 
Edward Grigg are held, and the certainty that several 
other signatories were sincere in believing that the League 
would work and were genuinely surprised at finding out 
that it does not do so. Their adherence to a document in 
which lip service is paid to a future wholly different League, 
combined with devastating criticism of the present one, 
shows that the wind has changed. 


THE two ideas which, in our time, have done most to turn 
the world topsy-turvy are those severally described as “‘ The 
League of Nations” and “ self-determina- 
Self-determina~ tion.” The Comte de St. Aulaire in his 
tion and the : , 
League of Nations book on Geneva has given, with confirmatory 
quotations, an account of the German origin 
of the League plan. It was thought of by them, during 
the war, as an insurance against possible defeat. The idea 
is an old one ; it has never worked, but this time it has served 
the Germans well. Aided by the ‘“‘ League-mindedness ” of 
foolish Englishmen, they have re-armed while we disarmed. 
The origin of self-determination is also other than is 
generally supposed. Nominally the policy of the American 
President Wilson, who also sponsored the League, it really 
derives from a quite different source. It is revolutionary 
and disruptive in the extreme, for to break nations into 
tribes is to destroy the very foundations of civilisation. 
Like the League of Nations, self-determination is a very old 
idea. The man who revived it in our time and put the phrase 
into the mouth of the American President was no well- 
wisher to mankind. He was Lenin. A letter to the Man- 
chester Guardian of March 27 throws a light on this. It is 
written by “ A Communist in Exile,” who describes the dis- 
cussions of Lenin and his fellow conspirators in 1915. The 
letter is apparently written by a participant in these talks. 


*A “diehard ” in politics is one who will stick through every trial and 
discomfiture to his principles. 
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The subject of the debate among Bolshevik refugees then was the 
question of self-determination of small nations. Lenin’s point of view 
was not accepted by several Dutch and Polish Left Social Democrats ; 
among the Polish ones was Rosa Luxemburg, and Bukharin’s point 
of view was akin to hers. All Lenin’s opponents affirmed that to 
declare the right of such nations, particularly the Poles, to 
separate themselves, even during and after revolution, from “ their ” 
country was only to strengthen the nationalism and chauvinism of 
these nations and did not serve the revolution of the working class. 
On the other hand, Lenin showed the petty bourgeois roots of this point 
of view and stressed the revolutionary meanings of this slogan. [Our 
italics). 

This shows clearly that, while we owe Geneva to some un- 
named German genius, we owe “ self-determination”’ to 
Lenin. In both cases President Wilson was the chosen 


mouthpiece. 


THE second reading of a Bill for regularising and in the 
aggregate greatly increasing Ministers’ salaries was debated 
a on April 12. There has been talk for years 
—, about the exigency of ministerial salaries and 
the difficulties of Cabinet Ministers who only 

receive £3,000 a year, while it has been categorically stated by 
Mr. Baldwin and other Prime Ministers that the salary of 
£5,000 a year—after deduction of taxation this amounts to 
£3,500—is inadequate. That is the case put forward by the 
Government for raising Cabinet salaries to a general level 
of £5,000 a year, and the Prime Minister’s to £10,000. Ex- 
Prime Ministers are to have £2,000 a year. A strange feature 
of the Bill is the proposed payment of £2,000 a year to the 
leader of the Opposition. There is something to be said for 
smoothing over inequalities between Cabinet Ministers, and 
something to be said for a table allowance for the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, but the addition of 
£37,000 a year to the burden of the taxpayer to increase 
large salaries is almost shocking. Ministers cannot realise 
the effect of this Bill upon the voters of this country or they 
would never have put the measure forward. The arguments 
of the supporters of the Bill do not appeal to the general 
public. Briefly, they are that the eminent Mandarins who 
consent to accept high office would make more if they went 
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into other occupations. Charlie Chaplin’s legendary income 
was quoted, and the salaries enjoyed by the heads of great 
businesses were also referred to. Pleas such as these leave 
the ordinary Englishman cold. “If these men can make 
fortunes in the City, or are gifted as film stars, let them go 
to these jobs.” The idea that the British Government 
should have to bid against great Corporations in order to 
secure men who would just as soon be chairmen of banks or 
other business concerns is wholly repugnant. 


WHEN we consider the payment of soldiers, sailors and 
airmen, who are pledged to risk their lives, and of Colonial 
and Indian Civil Servants, who spend their 
existence abroad, often separated from their 
families, men on whom the very highest 
responsibilities rest, we are forced to admit that the plea of 
Cabinet Ministers for higher pay looks very mean. British 
Ministers are more highly paid than those of other countries, 
and if inroads are made into their incomes by prodigious 
taxation they at least have the consolation of knowing 
that they are responsible for the policy which leads to this. 
For once the Opposition scored in the debate in the House of 
Commons, and no one more so than Mr. Maxton, who opposed 
the measure. ‘‘ We have always been able to find patriotism 
that would find men” ready to make financial sacrifice, he 
said :— 


Other Pecple’s 
Pay 


As a matter of fact, any member of a Cabinet can live in any little 
obscure corner of London, and nobody worries anything about him. 
Thank Heaven that that is so ; we are concerned with the personalities 
of men and the work that they do here, not with the kind of mansion 
that they live in or the kind of food that they eat ; and it is rubbish 
to talk about its being necessary for them to have £5,000 a year either 
for the maintenance of the social duties connected with the office or 
for the maintenance of an establishment of a dignity corresponding with 
the office, because none of us here have ever worried our heads about 
how and on what standard or on what scale they live. To say that 
it is necessary in these days for a man to have £100 a week before he 
can lead a full, decent, respectable and respected life, is just nonsense. 


If we look across the Channel we see that Ministers live as 
simply while in office as out of it. Monsieur Clemenceau, the 
greatest Prime Minister France had during the last fifty years, 
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lived in a tiny flat with two servants. He changed nothing 
in his style of life while he was in office. Why should he? 
It was his work that counted. 


WE are printing Colonel Wedgwood’s speech on the subject 
of Ministerial salaries in full elsewhere, and we hope that 
what he said will be seriously considered by 
the Government. They are not only damaging 
their own position in the country but also reducing the 
respect in which Democracy is held, for to most people their 
salaries already seem high. If they want to equalise matters 
among themselves, let them do so, and let their limit be £4,000 
a year, with entertainment allowances for the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary. The law officers, it should be 
said, constitute a separate problem, for whatever we may think 
of the supposition that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has the film 
talent of Mr. Charlie Chaplain, and that Lord Swinton could 
easily rival Sir Edward Peacock in the City, it is a fact that 
the law officers of the Crown are chosen from men who are 
already successful at the Bar. This has always been taken 
into consideration in their salaries, which are high, and this 
particular unevenness of payment must continue if Govern- 
ments are to recruit competent lawyers. One point in this 
much to be regretted Bill is pure comedy. The proposed 
payment to the leader of the Opposition. What! A party 
goes all out for certain policies. Elections all over the 
country are won by the skin of the candidates’ teeth after 
floods of ink and oratory have swept over the country, and 
then, when a Government is in the saddle and some policy 
or other is decided, a man is to be given a large income—to 
most people £2,000 a year is a very large income—to upset it. 
Incongruity and ensuing chaos could go no further ! 


Incongruity 


A DISCUSSION is going on in Denmark on the all-important 
subject of Defence. The Government have put forward 
schemes which are thought to be inadequate 
by many Danes, who criticise the recent 
Defence Budget, their belief being that Danish 
military aviation is not as strong as it should be, and that 


Scandinavian 


Defences 
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the defences of Copenhagen are insufficient. The weakness 
of Denmark, which is one of the countries most threatened 
by Germany, is causing anxiety to Norway and Sweden, 
who regard Danish defencelessness as a matter that affects 
all Scandinavia, and it is with great regret that Denmark’s 
northern neighbours have seen her acquiescence in military 
impotence and her unwillingness to work in concert with 
Sweden and Norway for mutual defence. The rift between 
the Scandinavian powers goes further, Herr Stauning, the 
Danish Prime Minister, having refused to consider the question 
of adjusting the tariffs between his country and Norway and 
Sweden. At the recent Stockholm Conference he modified 
his position to the extent of saying he might reconsider his 
position on defence, and might admit some discussion of 
common defensive aims, and there is some hope of a better 
understanding in future. The Swedish Prime Minister, Mr. 
Albin Hanson, expressed the view held by many Scan- 
dinavians, as well as by the Swedish Government, when he said 
recently that a misfortune that overtook Denmark would be a 
misfortune for Sweden, Norway and Finland, that between 
these four countries there were ties that could not be broken, 
and that no government in Sweden could prevent the Swedish 
people from fighting for the Danes if they were attacked. 
Peace could be preserved in Northern Europe by an alliance 
of the Scandinavian Powers for defence. Only one of them 
is threatened, Denmark, whose frontier marches with 
Germany. 


In the Revue de Paris this month the letters of Monsieur 
Camille Barrére to Monsieur Delcassé are published. These 
are of great interest. M. Barrére was for 
twenty-seven years Ambassador of France in 
Italy, and during those years, which included 
the War, it may be said that Paris understood Rome. The 
published letters begin in 1897 and continue in a series until 
1905 when M. Delcassé left office. One of a later date, 
1914, is also printed. The collection is a remarkable one. 
They are not like the letters of an underling to his chief, 
they resemble more those of a man at the head of affairs to 


An Interesting 
Correspondence 
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a subordinate colleague, for they have a European outlook 
and often indicate the general policy which France should 
pursue abroad. It is immensely to M. Delcassé’s credit that 
he should have been willing to accept the réle of subordinate 
to his powerful agent, but that he did so is evident. Unlike 
the people who say that in policy one can never go back, 
but must always go on, Delcassé was ready to change a 
mistaken view. He could listen and acquiesce and alter, 
and when France was served by great men, as she was by the 
two Cambons and M. Barrére, he could allow them to persuade 
him that he was wrong, without jealousy or pettiness. In a 
pungent preface to the letters M. Barrére points out that the 
success of French foreign policy in those years did not derive 
from the French Parliament. On the contrary. 

**What occurred in those days seems to our eyes paradoxical, 
for our stability in foreign politics issued from our (parliamentary) 
instability. 

“This restoration of stability in our foreign affairs was the work 
of Delcassé....For seven years he managed to stay at the Quai 
d’Orsay in a succession of Cabinets, and notwithstanding his début, 
the crisis of Fashoda. . . . Deleassé managed to re-orient this Anglo- 
French crisis into a new departure—the Entente Cordiale.” 

The story of the Entente is all the more remarkable when 
one remembers that M. Delcassé was responsible for the 
Fashoda incident, and that he showed really great moral 
strength in entirely changing his policy after this event. 


THERE are some citizens of this country who can be used 
as measures for judging the degree of enmity foreign nations 

bear to us. Mr. Lansbury is one of these. 
owsll dships When our greatest danger came from Russian 

revolutionary propaganda after the war, Mr. 
Lansbury accepted subsidies for the Daily Herald from that 
country. The correspondence was published at the time 
so that there is no doubt as to the facts. Now that Germany 
is powerfully re-armed and her objective is the British Empire, 
Mr. Lansbury has been on a pilgrimage to Herr Hitler, all 
in the interests of peace, we are told. Mr. Lansbury is too 
young in affairs and too innocent, too pure and childish, to 
know that Herr Hitler is a man of blood, that he has caused 


It 
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the assassination of hundreds of Germans, and has boasted 
of his responsibility for this. Mr. Lansbury does not know 
that Germany is in the ferocious grip of a tyrant, nor can he 
guess how his visit on such a mission will be interpreted. 
He does not know anything about propaganda, or even 
about public life, not he! Since Mr. Casby there has been 
no one so disinterested, only it is curious that this admirable 
man is always drawn one way. Something in his nature 
impels him not only to love the enemies of his country, but 
also to play their game. So much dazzled was he by Herr 
Hitler and the officials in whose presence he saw him that 
he forgot to mention his Russian friends. Ever since the time 
of Frederick the Great, German Governments have made use 
of foreign pacifists. Mr. Lansbury, of course, has forgotten 
this, and he knows nothing of the verdict on his own “ peace 
mission ” given by the socialist, John Hodge in 1917. It is 
worth quoting :— 
“T am one of those silly people who went to Germany on a peace 
mission in 1910 and 1912. . . . Everybody was uneasy, and it was 


thought desirable that we should send a peace mission to Germany. 
. . . Once we were blind—now we see.” 


But then Mr. Hodge wanted to see, and to understand. 


Ir the underground enemies of this country have for the 
moment worked out the rich League seam it does not mean 
that they are idle, but that their energies are 
used in other directions. During the war, 
with the help of Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Lansbury, Lord Ponsonby 
and others, there was great unrest in munition works, pro- 
duction was retarded and the British victory was jeopardised. 
The “ peace” societies have, since the war, been largely 
responsible, by means of their propaganda, for our disarmament 
and therefore for the German menace. Geneva has served 
its turn in the eyes of the pro-Germans who have always 
formed the spearhead of the “ peace’? movements, but 
England is at last awake, and England is re-arming. Each 
month at this rate sees her more able to face the dangers 
which threaten. The urgent thing now for those who help 
the Germans is to stop munitions being made, or, if this 
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cannot be done, as it cannot, to persuade the Germans that it 
is being done. The workmen, of course, are told that the 
object of strikes is the betterment of their condition. If 
they knew that the real design of the agents who inflame 
them was to destroy their country, and reduce them to the 
condition of German and Russian workmen, they would 
spew the poison out of their mouths and chase the agitators 
out of their yards and factories. They do not know it, 
and it is difficult to reach them. The apprentices on the 
Clyde were on strike during part of April, and there was a 
one day general strike on the Clyde on April 16, while the 
Beardmore engineers were on strike for part of March and all 
April. These stoppages are hailed with cries of delight by 
Socialist and Communist papers. No doubt they have good 
reasons for this. The Liberal papers are not much wiser. 
Surely they do not want to say “ Heil Hitler ” all day long! 


SPEAKING recently in Australia, Sir Robert Archdale Parkhill, 
Minister for Defence in the Australian Government, made the 
: following pregnant statement :— 
ae gy and “It is evident that if the Empire is to 
hold its own against nations which are being 
organised to produce maximum military effort, it must have 
a family stocktaking of its own resources.” 
Coming from a man holding the post of Defence Minister 
in Australia, this statement is of great importance. A 
contemporary at once produced a cartoon of Britannia, in 
her classic attire, drilling a row of boys labelled respectively 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa and Colonies. 
We have noted elsewhere that South Africa declines to join 
in any Empire Defence scheme, and Mr. Kelly’s article on 
the Monroe Doctrine shows us that some Canadians believe 
that neighbourhood with the United States gives them all 
the security they require. Therefore to retain the great 
British Empire we can only relv with complete certainty 
upon ourselves, Australia, New Zealand and the Colonies. 
These resources are vast, and with South Africa and Canada 
out of the picture there would obviously be less to defend. 
We have reason to believe that Australia and New Zealand are 
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very much in earnest in this matter. The rise of Japanese 
power has alarmed them. They are more conscious of their 
empty country than their policy of restricting emigration 
would indicate. They know better than we do what popula- 
tion their countries can support. The great Australian 
towns are always looking over their shoulders at their vast 
empty spaces, but it will be some time before Australia can 
build up her people by immigration from this country, and 
in the meantime she is ready to give, as well as to receive, 
in matters of defence. She has produced some of the finest 
fighting men the world has ever seen, and she is rightly 
proud of them. Australia is a live and go-ahead country. 
She has produced soldiers and statesmen in remarkable 
numbers in proportion to her population. Her contribution 
to the Imperial Conference will be, we may be sure, of the 
first order of importance. 


In some notes written at the time of the Ottawa Conference, 
the agreement signed was criticised in these pages for a certain 
want of knowledge of existing problems and 
of prescience in regard to the future. This 
was due to the fact that the Ministerial delegates from this 
country were hampered by their Free Trade colleagues at 
home. Two aspects of the great question of inter-Imperial 
trade were to some extent side-tracked. The first was 
British agriculture, the second Dominion manufactures. 
The British farmers got all too little consideration, while the 
Dominion manufacturer was apparently a surprise to some 
of our Cabinet, who thought of the Empire as a vast ranch 
and dairy farm. The coming meeting will be attended by 
men who have learnt better; they have some adjustments 
to make. We want to give the Dominions preference for 
meat, wheat and dairy produce, but our own farmers must 
come first. The rule should be Protection for the British 
farmer, a substantial preference to the rest of the Empire, 
and for the foreigner to supply any deficiency which may then 
exist. Dominions who do not wish to co-operate with the 
rest of the Empire in Defence and other vital matters should 
rank in an intermediate class according to their commercial 
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value to our producers. The policy of Imperial Preference 
does not mean, and has never meant, throwing the British 
market open to Empire produce. It means that after our 
own farmers and manufacturers have been reasonably pro- 
tected by a tariff, British overseas countries should get as 
much of our market as they possibly can by means of a 
substantial preference. Dominions who wish to protect 
their manufactures would be the last people to object to this, 
What they do object to is seeing so large a share of our market 
given by means of quotas to foreign countries. We are 
confident that Mr. Neville Chamberlain will not be deflected 
from his purpose of strengthening the Empire by the hoary old 
Free Trade bogies that are being trotted out for this occasion 
by people who have always been wrong on every national 
and Imperial question. 


THE French Government, representative of one of the hardest 
working people in the world, is endeavouring to teach the 

inhabitants of France the art of idling. They 
by? — Art have a Minister for Leisure (Ministre des 

Loisirs), they have instituted a forty-hour 
week, and they will no doubt do all they can to further the 
cause they have at heart. An article in the Figaro on April 21, 
from the pen of Monsieur Paul Morand, tells us some of the 
difficulties that confront the Minister for Leisure. The 
young, alone, he says, are happy on the enforced whole 
holiday of Saturday, “the grown men are depressed, while 
the old are completely nonplussed (démantibulés). They 
stay at street corners, wearied by the unending empty day, 
and finally they retreat to their vineyards and kitchen gardens, 
away from this baleful rest.” There are people, says M. 
Morand, “ marvellously gifted in the art of lounging. Negroes, 
for instance, are true idlers.”” Not everyone has their gifts ! 


THE FUTURE OF IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


THE Ottawa Agreements are now well in the fifth year of their 
currency, and the question that naturally presents itself is 
“What of the future ?”’ Has the policy of Imperial Prefer- 
ence proved a success ? Is it likely to be maintained, and, 
if so, will it be on approximately the present basis, or is it 
likely to be further developed and in what directions ? 

Of the broad general effect of the Ottawa policy there can 
be no doubt. Between 1932 and 1936 our imports from 
Empire countries have gone up from 29 per cent. to 40 per 
cent. of the total, and our exports to Empire countries from 
43 per cent. to 49 per cent. Of our exports of manufactures 
more than half have for the last three years been absorbed by 
Empire Markets. Our imports from the Ottawa Agreement 
countries, viz., Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Newfoundland and Southern Rhodesia, stood 
at £129,590,000 for the first nine months of 1932. For the 
corresponding period of 1936 they stood at £178,657,000, an 
increase of 374 per cent. Our exports to these same markets 
over the same periods increased from £73,851,000 to 
£107,806,000, i.e., by 46 per cent. The most notable instances 
of expansion have been in Canadian exports to the United 
Kingdom, which have gone up from $178,000,000 in 1932 
to just under $400,000,000 in 1936, an increase of 124 per cent., 
and in United Kingdom exports to the Union of South Africa 
which have more than doubled and stood at £37,500,000 for 1936. 

Of our first ten customers seven are to-day Empire 
countries, viz., the Colonial Empire, which takes about 
£43,000,000 of our exports; South Africa, which takes 
£37,500,000 ; India, £34,000,000; Australia, £32,000,000 ; 
Canada, £23,000,000; Irish Free State, £21,000,000; and 
New Zealand, £17,300,000. The United States, which takes 
£27,600,000 ; Germany, which takes just under £19,000,000 ; 
and France, with £17,800,000, are respectively fifth, eighth 
and ninth in the list. 

The above figures only take account of the effect of the 
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Ottawa Agreements upon trade between the United Kingdom, 
on the one hand, and individual Empire countries on the 
other. But Ottawa was also the starting point for a very 
definite increase in the trade between different parts of the 
Empire, apart from their trade with the United Kingdom. 
Canada, for instance, is rapidly becoming one of the most 
important markets for other Empire Countries in a number of 
commodities. She draws her sugar from the West Indies, 
South Africa, Fiji and Australia. Next to the United 
Kingdom she has, since Ottawa, become Australia’s biggest 
customer for raisins. She has, since Ottawa, developed an 
important direct trade with East Africa in sisal and with 
Malaya in rubber. On the other hand, Imperial Preference 
has built up an important export in Canadian motor cars 
to other Dominions and to India. 

In one direction only has there been a going back upon 
Ottawa. But the decision of the Indian Legislature last year 
to denounce the India-United Kingdom Ottawa Agreement 
was certainly not based on the failure of the Agreement 
from the point of view of India’s economic interests, for 
under it Indian exports to the United Kingdom went up from 
£32,000,000 in 1932 to nearly £52,000,000 in 1936, while 
British exports to India remained practically stationary at 
£34,000,000. In no other case is there any question of 
abandoning the Ottawa policy. In the case of Canada a 
new agreement was concluded in February last, which, for 
the most part, extends the provisions of the 1932 agreement 
for another three years, stabilising existing preferences and 
free entries in the United Kingdom tariff, but reducing 
the Canadian duty on something like 40 per cent. of Canada’s 
total import of United Kingdom goods. This latter modifica- 
tion is a natural result of the fact that Canada obviously 
benefited far more under the earlier Agreement than the 
United Kingdom, though, no doubt, it was also influenced by 
the general low tariff leanings of the present Canadian 
Government. Other agreements are in process of being 
prolonged, with or without modifications, by direct negotia- 
tion, no necessity being felt for another general Economic 
Conference at this moment. 
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The real question to-day is not whether Imperial Prefer- 
ence, as established at Ottawa, should be abandoned, but 
whether it should now be stereotyped and limited, or more 
effectively developed. There is a school of thought which 
looks upon Imperial Preference as a modification, valuable 
in itself, but still in the main incidental, in a general policy 
of international trade. The advocates of this school of 
thought fix their main hopes upon a general revival of free, 
or at any rate freer, trade in the world. They welcome 
Imperial Preference, in so far as it means freer trade within 
the Empire than is likely to be secured internationally at 
present. But they are inclined to look with suspicion on any 
attempt to establish margins of preference which would, in 
fact, constitute effective protection to Empire production 
against foreign production, or aim avowedly at securing 
the maximum diversion of trade into Empire channels. 
Against this there is the view of those who believe that our 
policy should be deliberately concentrated on securing the 
greatest possible development of Empire resources through 
Empire trade, and that foreign trade should definitely occupy 
a secondary position as an objective of policy. Which is right ? 

The answer lies in the actual facts of the situation. I 
cannot, for my part, see any prospect of re-establishing 
anything resembling the international economic system of the 
Nineteenth Century. “‘ Economic Nationalism” is not a 
mere aberration, begotten of the political unrest and economic 
depression of recent years, and capable of being exorcised by 
the eloquence of Mr. Cordell Hull or Mr. Runciman. It is 
the expression, in the economic sphere, of the whole tendency 
of all political units towards more effective economic organisa- 
tion. Whether the motive be military security, or a better 
internal balance of employment, or the maintenance of a 
higher standard of living for the working classes, every 
nation to-day tends inevitably to aim at an increasing measure 
of “‘ autarky,” of self-sufficiency. Where circumstances make 
it desirable to modify this trend towards autarky, the tendency 
is towards modification on political lines, in the direction of 
mutual economic co-operation between nations which are 
prepared to co-operate politically. 
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means removal of landowners, as was done in the French and 
Russian revolutions. He reiterated the basis of the Congress 
policy as Independence, and its immediate demand a Con.- 
stituent Assembly for that purpose, “An inevitable con- 
sequence of this is the withdrawal of the alien army of 
occupation.” 

Mr. Gandhi was among the numerous other speakers at 
this fiftieth session of the Congress. The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, a Calcutta newspaper of Congress sympathies, 
reports him as saying “It is not a big thing for thirty-five 
crores (350 millions) of Indians to throw stones at a few 
thousand of Britishers in the country. God won’t be pleased 
with this. We are Satyagrahis (witnesses for the truth). If 
you do all I want you to do, Lord Linlithgow will say ‘I am 
wrong. I thought you people were terrorists, and if you so 
want us, we Britishers will go back by the next steamer.’ 
We will then say to Lord Linlithgow and the Britishers: 
‘Why go? India is big enough to accommodate you and 
many more like you.’ That is my Swaraj” (Independ- 
ence.) These views differ completely from those of the Congress 
Party and their president, Mr. Jawahar Lal Nehru, who 
considers that ‘‘ Violence is the very life blood of the modern 
State and social system.” It is well to remember that 
though Mr. Gandhi can speak to Congress, he has no authority 
to speak for it. In a letter written in February Mr. Gandhi 
explained his use of the phrase “‘ Complete Independence ” 
by saying that he would accept Dominion Status with the 
right to secede at will. A resolution of protest was passed 
by some Congressmen, and they considered “ clarifying ” the | 
position in the Congress Working Committee. But the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika newspaper states that the general 
opinion in Congress circles is that a motion on the subject 
would be ruled out of order “as the Congress did not stand 
committed by whatever views Mahatma Gandhi may have 
expressed, since Gandhiji is not even a four anna member 
of the Congress.” The meaning of the last expression is that 
the “ worthy ” (the affix ji connotes this adjective) Gandhi 
does not pay the fourpence halfpenny a year which is the 
minimum subscription for a Congressman. All the same, 
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development of all the resources, material and human, of the 
younger nations of the Empire can save them, or ourselves, 
from the eventual breakdown of the whole structure upon 
which our freedom is based. The policy of Imperial Prefer- 
ence cannot then be considered merely as a trade policy. 
It is a policy forced upon us by the highest of all needs, the 
need for self-preservation. It is as well, after all, that we 
should remember that it was on political grounds, for the 
sake of Imperial unity and Imperial strength, and not as a 
mere trade policy, that Imperial Preference was first preached 
by that great statesman, Joseph Chamberlain. 

On political as well as on economic grounds it is the 
policy of wholehearted preference within the Empire and 
protection for the Empire that is indicated. That does not 
mean, of course, that we should set up a Chinese Wall round 
the Empire, and think that we can do without foreign trade. 


_ There are very few parts of the Empire that are not in some 
| measure vitally interested in foreign markets or sources of 


supply. The economic system of Canada is always bound 
to be closely associated with that of the United States. 
Australia depends to no small extent upon foreign markets 
for the sale of her wool. This country, above all, will certainly 
always maintain a considerable volume of international trade. 
But it is no disparagement of the value of foreign trade in 
itself to insist that it differs in kind and not merely in direction 
from Empire trade. Foreign trade is an end in itself; its 
value is limited by the actual economic profit to us of the 
particular transaction. Empire trade is not only an end in 


| itself as trade but also a means to a more important end, 


the continuous strengthening of the Empire, not only as a 
market and a source of supply, but as a partnership in the 
defence and development of our common system of freedom. 
Where the claims of Empire trade and foreign trade compete 
there should be no doubt as to which should prevail. 

Given the effective limitation of foreign competition in 
favour of Empire production there still remains the question 
of the allocation and adjustment of production within the 
Empire itself. There are social and economic as well as 
political reasons which justify a certain internal balance of 
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production in each part of the Empire. The Dominions no 
more dispute our right to maintain a reasonable level of 
agricultural production in this country than we dispute their 
right to protect their secondary industries. On the other 
hand it is obvious that while the Dominions possess a great 
surplus of cheap primary production over and above the 
requirements of their home markets, and we possess a corre- 
sponding surplus of cheap and efficient manufacturing 
power, it would be folly for each of us to pursue a narrow 
policy of self-sufficiency. The matter is essentially one for 
adjustment in accordance with the circumstances of each 
part of the Empire. 

In the case of industry the adjustment can be largely 
facilitated by the action of the industries themselves in 
agreeing upon schemes of rationalisation in accordance with 
the state of technical development in different Empire 
countries. In the case of agriculture there are certain 
obvious considerations which we must keep in mind. One 
is that our climate and soil, while ideally suited to every 
form of live stock industry and to the growing of most veget- 
ables and soft fruits, are not particularly favourable to cereal] 
production. There is, therefore, no case for attempting to 
bring about a great extension of cereal production in this 
country. In so far as a certain minimum of wheat growing 
is desirable in the interests of particular areas, and as part 
of our system of crop rotation, our own situation is well 
provided for by the Wheat Act. But that is all the more 
reason why the rest of our market should be secured for the 
Dominions by really effective duties against foreign wheat. 
Similarly as regards barley and oats, so long as the duty on 
the foreign product is sufficient, there is no strong special 
case for protecting our own product against Empire com- 
petition. The case of sugar beet is also analogous to that 
of wheat, in so far as its protection is justified not so much 
on general economic grounds as on the value of the crop 
in the general economics of the farm. Here, too, considera- 
tions both of Empire trade and of cost make it undesirable 
to extend the assistance given to home production beyond 
a definite limit. 
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On the other hand there is a large range of production, 
comprising fresh milk and cream, most vegetables and soft 
fruits, where geographical conditions preclude serious Empire 
competition, and where the home producer, reasonably 
sheltered from Continental competition, is capable of meeting 
the whole of our demand. These are all products giving a 
relatively high proportion of employment and making an 
effective use of our limited acreage. Their abundance and 
their quality are of no less importance from the point of view 
of the national health. Their consumption, indeed, should 
be much larger than it is, especially in the case of fresh milk, 
where we consume an average of a third of a pint a day per 
head as against a pint in the United States, a pint and a half 
in Denmark and nearly two pints in Switzerland. It is upon 
this department of our agricultural life that we should 
specially concentrate, both on domestic and on Imperial 
grounds. 

There remains as the really debatable ground between 
home and Dominion agriculture the meat industry in all its 
forms, including pig products, the poultry and egg industry, 
and manufactured dairy products, namely butter, cheese and 
tinned or powdered milk. In none of these lines, except 
perhaps poultry and eggs, could we supply the whole’ home 
demand at a reasonable price. There is ample room, once 
foreign competition is effectively limited, for both home 
and Dominion agriculture to expand in respect of meat, and 
it may be that the definite prejudice in favour of the fresh 
home product would, with better organisation, be sufficient 
to enable it to secure an adequate share of the market in 
free competition with the Dominion product. If, however, 
some preference for the home product is required, then the 
best method by which it can be given is that of a subsidy 
towards the maintenance of a definite total output, provided 
by a duty or levy on the foreign product, supplemented, if 
necessary, by a much lower duty on the Empire product. 

When it comes to butter we have got to face the fact 
that British agriculture is not capable, under present con- 
ditions, of competing either in price or in quality with the 
product of the highly organised dairy industry and large- 
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scale butter factories of New Zealand and Australia. Taking 
into consideration the importance of cheap and abundant 
butter as an element in the national dietary, the scope for 
increased consumption of fluid milk, and the extent to which 
the butter export has become a main stand-by of New 
Zealand and Australian agriculture, it would seem to be 
the wisest policy to leave that field to the Dominions. The 
same applies to the cheaper types of cheese, and the best 
prospects of the home cheese industry would seem to lie in 
supplying a higher quality of cheese for those who can afford 
it. In tinned and powdered milk, on the other hand, there 
is no reason why the British manufacturer should not hold 
most of the market even under free competition with the 
Dominions. 

The efiective carrying out of such a policy may well 
require the imposition of some measure of protection in this 
country against competition from other Empire countries, 
both in the interests of British agriculture against Dominion 
competition, and possibly also in some cases in the interests 
of British wage standards in industry against cheap 
Asiatic labour even within the Empire, so long as effective 
preference is maintained against foreign competition. But 
it is essential to keep in mind in this connection that the 
intensity of inter-Empire competition depends on the market 
available, and that an effective limitation of foreign com- 
petition diminishes the need for inter-Empire protection. 
There would be ample field for development of both the 
home and the Empire dairying industry if Danish and Dutch 
competition were more effectively limited, and a greater 
reduction of Argentine meat imports would allow both 
home and Empire production to expand without prejudice 
to each other. 

Imperial Preference in respect of tariffs is, however, only 
a part of the wider policy of economic preference which 
requires to be carried out over the whole field if adequate 
results are to be achieved. It needs as its complement an 
equally wholehearted and effective policy of preference in 
the investment of British capital. The critical position of 
our merchant shipping requires far more vigorous action than 
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has been taken hitherto, and action on an Empire wide scale. 
In the long run probably nothing less than a policy of shipping 
preferences, i.e., of additional duties levied on goods carried 
in foreign ships, is likely to meet the necessities of the case. 
Above all, a policy of preference needs to be accompanied 
by the revival of an active policy of Empire migration. The 
two things, indeed, are essentially complementary. For 
while migration depends on the possibility of the migrant 
being able to find a market for the products of his labour, 
it is no less true that preference alone cannot develop the 
natural resources of the Empire unless the man-power is 
made available to carry out that development. We are, 
indeed, only at the beginning of a policy of co-operative 
economic development in the Empire. We have taken the 
first tentative steps. The success of those steps and the 
conditions of the world around us, clearly point to a pro- 
gressive extension and enlargement of the scope of our 
policy. 


L. S. AMERY. 


THE INTENTIONS OF GENERAL HERTZOG 


Ir is now clear that General Hertzog will attempt to secure 
from the Imperial Conference a declaration on the subject 
of British Nationality that will serve as some warrant for 
the Bill he proposes to introduce next year to deprive British 
subjects in the Union of South Africa of their British 
Nationality. As in 1926, he will seek to justify his demand 
by the statement that he is in this matter supported by the 
mass of the people of the Union. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. No attempt has been made to secure from 
Parliament a deliberate expression of its views on the subject, 
nor until recently was any inkling of the intention of the 
Government allowed to escape to the public, and that only 
after repeated endeavours to elicit the information had been 
made inside and outside Parliament. 

This recent disclosure has been responsible for a feeling 
of deep uneasiness throughout the Union, particularly in the 
older Provinces which were persuaded to unify on the faith 
of the solemn Covenant embodied in the South Africa Act 
that the four Colonies should be united indissolubly under 
the Crown of Great Britain and Ireland. The cases of 
Canada and New Zealand, so often cited as a justification 
for the claim to a local nationality, form no precedent for 
South Africa. In Canada legislation was adopted to define 
local citizenship merely to facilitate the working of the 
immigration laws and, later, to secure admission of Canadian 
citizens to membership of the International Court of Justice : 
in no sense did this impair the British Nationality attaching 
to British subjects in Canada. But in South Africa the 
object in view springs from entirely different motives. By 
the repeal of British Nationality it is hoped to take one 
further step towards demonstrating in practice the sovereign 
international independence which the Union is now asserted 
to possess. It is indeed part of the administrative develop- 
ment of the policy of “‘ external association *’ (in the sense 
in which Mr. de Valera uses that term) to which General 
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Hertzog has always adhered, and a further proof that—as 
he would put it—the Union has ceased to be part of the 
Empire. His plan obviously will be greatly facilitated if 
he can cite the Imperial Conference as a willing participant 
in his policy. And to the extent that the Conference refuses 
to acquiesce in it, so will the strong opposition thereto in 
South Africa be helped. 

That opposition rests on solid ground. British Nationality 
is clearly defined both by Common Law and Statute. The 
term imports allegiance to a common King: allegiance 
implies manifold obligations, speaking from innumerable 
statutes and yet readily understandable by every plain 
citizen. One of those obligations is the maintenance of the 
Kingship, with its prerogatives and traditions, intact and 
unimpaired. To those who repudiate the King and seek to 
set up in his place some local creation of their own, not 
because they love a monarchy but to emphasize a separa- 
tion from the common King, any such obligation is anathema 
itself. 

The agitation for the repeal of British Nationality in 
South Africa is of recent origin. It was a Nationalist 
Government that in 1926 introduced and passed the existing 
legislation defining British Nationality within the Union. 
When in 1927, as part of the Flags settlement, Union 
Nationality was for the first time recognized by Act of 
Parliament, the most positive assurance was given by the 
same Government that the measure in no way detracted 
from British Nationality but that it created only a local 
citizenship, merged in the wider Imperial nationality: and 
so it was viewed by Parliament and the country generally. 
Not until the Status Act of 1934 was the subject again 
designedly raised and then only to be obscured by ambiguous 
and deceptive “assurances”? on the part of the Government 
that left the public under the impression that no change 
in the constitutional position was intended. No sooner, 
however, had the approval of Parliament been given to the 
enactment than it was found that, in defiance of the law 
passed in 1926, effect was to be given administratively to the 
theory that Union Nationality alone existed in the Union. 
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There can be no doubt that the Status Act would never 
have been passed had a frank and open statement of the 
true intentions of its authors been made. 

What, then, is the object of the present proposal? It 
is to abolish the use of the term “ British subject” within 
the Union as applied to South African residents and to 
replace it by the designation of “ State-burgher,” one who is 
to possess the right to claim abroad, when it may be con- 
venient, the same rights as if he were a British subject, but 
with none of the obligations springing from allegiance to a 
common King or membership of a great Empire. He is, for 
the time being and until some further change be made, to 
regard himself as a Union subject of a ‘“‘ King of South 
Africa,” a creation of his own making without rights or 
prerogatives, indeed nothing more than the “ constitutional 
organ’ to which His Majesty has been reduced by Irish 
Free State legislation. 

This object will be veiled at the Imperial Conference by a 
liberal display of that vague phraseology at which General 
Hertzog is on occasion an adept—what Mr. Asquith termed 
his “flowing plausibilities’’ in 1926. Numerous reasons, 
founded on the supposed need for adjustments of the con- 
stitutional relationship between members of the “‘ Common- 
wealth,” will be discovered and elaborated. Probably a new 
conception in law for the ‘“ Common-Stater” will be 
propounded: he must—it will be said—be a “ citizen” 
in his own country and a “non-alien”’ elsewhere in the 
Empire. All this screen of verbiage will fade away if tested 
by a few plain questions! Does South Africa claim to be a 
sovereign independent State, separate and apart from the 
Empire ? Is the desire to repeal British Nationality within 
the Union part of a scheme to give practical effect to that 
severance ? Will British Nationals within the Union who 
decline to surrender their nationality be regarded as foreigners 
owing allegiance to a King other than the “ King of South 
Africa” ? And what will their position be if, when the 
Empire is at war, South Africa does not come in with 
the rest of the Commonwealth but is either neutral or 
hostile ? 


an 
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To concede the claim now to be put forward by General 
Hertzog is to admit a constitutional theory which is repugnant 
to the views and wishes of the greater part of its inhabitants. 
And until they can secure the opportunity of recording their 
repugnance and their repudiation of these unwarrantable 
pretensions, it can hardly be believed that the Imperial 
Conference will make itself, even by implication, a partisan 
favourable to a policy aimed at the destruction of Empire 
unity. If that should come to pass, what reply will remain 
on that day of danger to the Empire, if it befall, when the 
Admiral at Simonstown will be served with “ notice to quit”! 


April. C. W. A. CouLTER. 


LONDON LORE 


BrEForE the New River Company monopolised London’s 
water supply, water used to be brought in leaden pipes from 
any part of the surrounding country where streams abounded, 
and collected into great cisterns called conduit-heads. These 
existed at Paddington, Oxford Street, and other parts. 

The last of the conduit-heads only disappeared in 1911, 
when the garden of number 20, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
where it stood, was dug up to make a garage. In the middle 
ages, when all this was open fields, the conduit was a two- 
storied stone building that was a landmark for miles around. 
The reservoir was beneath, and by an outlet on its east side 
conveyed the water by underground pipes to the Greyfriars’ 
monastery in Newgate Street. Their successors, Christ’s 
Hospital, continued to receive it for more than a century, 
until the growth of London choked it. Nevertheless, the 
reservoir contained water to the last. 

It is a paradox that this, supplying a religious establish- 
ment, was known as the Devil’s Conduit. 


C. P. 


INDIA TO-DAY 


Tue Congress Party has won the election in India. Interesting 
as this event may seem to the politically-minded Englishman, 
it may be doubted whether the mass of the peoples of India 
take any heed of it. But the Congress Party is now in a 
position to rectify this inattention. 

Here in England two questions naturally suggest them- 
selves. What is the Congress Party, and what is its policy ? 
The answer to the second question can be given in a single 
word, Independence. The Congress Party demands secession 
from the British Empire and complete independence for 
India. Such a demand need not surprise us. For in every 
Oriental country there is a party which desires to subvert 
the established government and take its place. India is no 
exception to this rule. We have always had enemies in 
India. More than a century ago Sir John Malcolm vividly 
described the incessant plottings, intrigues, and incitements 
to military mutiny by certain sections of the Hindus. 

The Congress is essentially a Hindu party. But it does 
not include all the Hindus. Some of the martial races, as 
the peoples supplying soldiers to the Indian army are called, 
especially the splendid Rajputs, have little to say to it. And 
it does not extend to many of the peasants and lower classes. 
The brains of the Party are supplied by the Brahmins (the 
priest caste), traders and moneylenders get it supplies, and 
Kiasts and other clerkly castes serve it. Its present leader, 
Mr. Jawahar Lal Nehru, himself a Brahmin, intends, as we 
shall see, to enlarge its range. The Moslems, with the 
exception of the Red Shirts in the North-west Frontier 
Province, have held aloof from it. Their suspicions are 
summed up in the phrase “‘ Swa Raj Ram Raj ’”? Home Rule— 
Ram’s Rule.” (Ram is a popular Hindu deity). 

The inherited aptitude of the Congress Hindus for intrigue 
has found full scope in the representative system, based on 
the English model, which we have introduced. Like certain 
other British institutions, it has been twisted into the reverse 
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of its original form. The oriental face peers through the 
occidental mask. In 1930 Lord Willingdon as Viceroy of 
India referred to Congress as ‘“‘the only active political 
organisation in the country.” 

The Congress Party started in 1885 under the guise of a 
collection of Gladstonian Liberals. In the opinion of the 
Congress of to-day, as expressed by Mr. Subhas Bose, the 
leader of the Bengal Branch, it represented the rise of the 
national spirit crushed in the Indian Mutiny. Ten years 
aiter its inception a member of it, Tilak, started in the 
Bombay Province the revolutionary Terrorist Movement, 
which subsequently spread all over India and is to-day the 
major political problem. For years a struggle went on in 
the Congress between the Moderates, who believed in con- 
stitutional parliamentary development, and the extremists, 
who had revolution in their minds if not on their lips. The 
latter won. 

We may now take up the history of the Congress from last 
December. In the village of Faizpur in central India there 
is a spot known as Tilaknagar “the place of Tilak.” Here 
the fiftieth session of the All-India Congress was held. 

Mr. Jawahar Lal Nehru in his presidential address em- 
phasised that the Congress aim is political independence for 
India. The next most important task was to oppose and end 
the system of Government established by the India Act. 
Correctly anticipating the victory of his party in the approach- 
ing election, he discussed the question of acceptance of office 
as Ministers of Government by his followers. His personal 
view was against it. But he added “those who incline to 
acceptance of them (Ministerial offices) must demonstrate 
that this is the way to non-co-operate with the Act and to 
end it.” He called attention to the vital importance of the 
peasants. “‘In recognition of this fact, and to bring the 
Congress nearer to the peasant masses, we are meeting here 
to-day at the village of Faizpur, and not, as of old, in some 
great city.” He stressed “‘ the crushing burden of debt on 
the agricultural classes” and said “That land system 
cannot endure, and an obvious step is to remove the 
intermediaries between the cultivator and the State.” This 
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There is a widespread discontent, it is true, with the more 
vexatious forms of restriction and discrimination in force 
to-day, with quotas and exchange restrictions, in particular. 
But I see little hope of getting rid of these so long as their 
object, namely, special preference for the trade of one country 
over another, cannot be secured by less vexatious means. 
The Most Favoured Nation Clause, embodied in most com- 
mercial treaties, is, indeed, the greatest obstacle to the 
sweeping away of the more noxious forms of restriction, for 
it means that the more convenient and easy method of tariff 
regulation cannot be used (outside the British Empire) in 
order to promote mutual economic co-operation between 
specific countries or groups of countries. 

These are general factors which make it unlikely in the |, 
extreme that either we in the United Kingdom, or other 
countries in the British Empire, can really hope ever again to 
secure the same kind of favourable entry into outside markets 
as we did before the Great War. But they also have their 
special application to ourselves. We are no longer, as in the 
last century, in a position to compete with all the world 
irrespective of the question of the standard of living of our 
people. A return to economic internationalism would mean 
an expansion, not of British but of Japanese, presently of 
Chinese and other Asiatic industries, or of industries like those 
of Russia based on other principles than those of individual 
profit and loss. It is only the sheer force of tradition that 
keeps up the idea that a Free Trade world to-day would 
contribute to British prosperity. It would, in fact, be the 
death of us. 

There is an even stronger reason why we cannot afford to 
indulge in the dream of a return towards Free Trade. Never 
before in our history has the problem of our defence con- 
fronted us in more menacing fashion. For the immediate 
future we can, no doubt, meet the more probable con- 
tingencies of the international situation from the resources 
of the United Kingdom. But in the long run it is impossible 
for this island, with its stationary and before long dwindling 
population, to hold all the seas and provide for the defence 
of a world-wide empire. Nothing short of a far-reaching 
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Mr. Gandhi is useful to Congress. For his international 
publicity enables him to impose on well-meaning idealists 
the world over his subtle pacifism and pseudo-Oriental 
idealism as the views of Congress, which they are not. And 
when the Congress activities get so violent that the Govern- 
ment is compelled to take some action against them, Mr. 
Gandhi can always carry on for them in a “ non-political ” 
manner, as in a village “‘ welfare’ organisation. 

Besides the meeting of the All-India Congress, there was 
also a Kisan (Peasant) Conference, and it is claimed that 
fifteen thousand men and women attended. This represents 


| a stage in the efforts of Mr. Jawahar Lal Nehru to bring the 


peasants into the Congress organisation. Another meeting 
disclosed the means by which he hoped to do so. This was 
the All-India Socialist Conference. These Socialists (Jawahar 
Lal Nehru himself is one) are all Congressmen, but all Con- 
gressmen are not Socialists. The latter represent Jawahar 
Lal Nehru’s Storm Troopers, or if a less military epithet is 
preferred, his special pets. They have already started their 
efforts to take the Congress creed out of the towns into the 
countryside. Gandhi’s village “ welfare” organisation has 
helped to pave the way for them. They are working tact- 
fully in the villages, concentrating attention on two points, 
rent and debt. No one likes paying rent, and the Indian 
peasant is no exception to this rule. Usury is an evil through- 
out the length and breadth of India. Shylock is a character 
that every Indian peasant knows. The Socialist Congressmen 
will entice the villagers with the prospect of getting rid of 
their load of debt, with no rent and no taxes and off with the 
burden of loans as slogans. 

Getting hold of the peasants is Jawahar Lal Nehru’s 
special aim. It is from the peasants that the men of the 
Indian army are drawn. He has seen the present Congress 
engine tried out to the full in the non-co-operation agitation 
of 1921 and the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930. He 
seems to have reached the conclusion that the successful 
struggle for independence will have to be postponed in- 
definitely if it has to be waged with a Congress composed 
of the present material. For its members are men of peace 
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and not of war, of talk and not of action, Brahmins and Mr 


moneylenders, not soldiers. ma 

The Congress session at Faizpur passed a number of Inc 
resolutions on the lines of their president’s, Jawahar Lal Bri 
Nehru’s speech, including a resolution to boycott the Corona- { . “2 
tion festivities and to hold on April 1, the commencement | pai 


of the new constitution, a Hartal (day of mourning). 
The Congress session of Faizpur, which concluded on Afg 
December 28, has been described in some detail because it gua 
presents a full and authoritative exposition of the policy 
of the All-India Congress party. retu 
Early this year on the eve of the election the Congress | Con 
attempted to hold an Independence Day, to emphasise thelr { Abd 
resolution to secede from the British Empire. The Govern- | who 
ments of a number of Provinces prohibited the public pro- | Mob 
nouncement of the Independence pledge. Jawahar Lal 
Nehru enjoined obedience to this order, saying, “ For the | The 
present it is not our policy or desire to commit breaches of | offic 
such orders.” He directed that meetings should be widely } With 
held and a brief pledge reiterating the old pledge should be | mini 
taken. This was done and the Congress tricolour flag for } twen 
India (saffron, white and green) displayed. ciple 
It has been stated in the Indian Press that shortly before | man 
the election the Government of the United Provinces (Agra { chief 
and Lucknow) issued a circular to its officers stating that it | one. 
had received reports that the tactics adopted by some fi 
Congress candidates were such as amount to offences of} seats 
intimidation or sedition. It corrected the impression that| Mosle 
for the time being the ordinary law of the land was in} and 
suspense. Eight 
Still, the Congress Party won the election in this province,| kept 
and also in Bombay, Madras, Bihar, the Central Provinces, the t: 
and Orissa. In Bengal, Assam, and the North-west Frontier | antag 
Province it secured the largest organised party. As to the} field - 
manner in which the voting took place, an article in The, the F 
Times gives a sufficient idea by describing how electors} to the 
worshipped the ballot boxes as containing the spirit of| With | 
Mahatma Gandhi, and dropped in them petitions to the gods; they » 
and applications for remission of rent. The Congress uses} be us 
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Mr. Gandhi’s name equally successfully with the ignorant 
masses inside India and the “ intelligentia’’ outside it. 
Indian gentlemen have pointed out to me that it is the 
British Government, both in England and India, who have 


. “made” Gandhi, by the amount of deference and attention 


paid to him. 

In the North-west Frontier Province, which borders on 
Afghanistan and the tribes, and which with Baluchistan is 
guarded by the main mass of the Indian Army as a possible 
point of military invasion, nineteen Congress candidates were 
returned. Most of these must be the Red Shirts, of strong 
Communist affinities. Their leader is, or recently was, 
Abdul Ghafur Khan, brother-in-law of the Haji of Turangzai, 
who stirred up a campaign against the British army in the 
Mohmand country eighteen months ago. Abdul Ghafur 
Khan attended the Faizpur Congress session last December. 
The Ministry in the North-west Frontier Province is taking 
office with the support of twenty-two votes out of fifty, and 
with the nineteen Congressmen in certain opposition. The 
ministerial benches will contain many independents, for 
twenty-one of them were elected. These represent the prin- 
ciple embodied in the proverbial reply of the Frontier tribes- 
man to the question as to who his chief was, “J am my 
chief.” The task of the Government Whip is not an enviable 
one. 
In the Punjab the Congress has only secured eighteen 
seats. But it must be remembered that the thirteen million 
Moslems of this Province are faced by nine million Hindus 
and Sikhs, who share a common antagonism to Islam. 
Eighteen months ago it was only the British bayonet which 
kept the peace between them. The Moslems do not possess 
the talent of the Hindus for political intrigue, and when the 
antagonism between them flares up again there will be a 
field for Congress activities. It may be asked of what use 
the Frontier Tribes and Red Shirts, who are Moslems, will be 
to the Congress when it will become involved in a struggle 
with Islam. The answer must be, none. On the contrary 
they will be enemies. It is impossible to see how they can 
be useful except for giving assistance in some big agitation 
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before the inevitable clash occurs. It is hardly necessary 
to say that this policy has never been stated by the Congress, | a 
But on its present course no other one seems to be possible “a 
for it. Moslems and Hindus have worked in alliance during | 
short periods for special objects. The Indian Mutiny and the « 
agitations from 1919 to 1921 are examples. But in the latter i 
instance they fell apart in 1922. In the former they did not pan 


do so because the duration of the alliance was brief, owing Pa 
to the rapid British victory, a victory in which loyal Moslems Co 
and loyal Hindus effectively assisted. Br 


In Bengal the Congress has the largest individual party 
with fifty-four members out of two hundred and fifty seats, 
Smaller than this are each of the three groups into which the of 
Moslems are divided. This situation offers a promising field Ca 
for Congress activities. Mr. Fazl-ul-Hag has formed a | 


coalition Cabinet with five other Moslems and five non- § “i 
Congress Hindus. He is the leader of the Praja (Tenants) wit 
Party (Moslems). Its policy, as recently announced, is a nat 
a “popular” one, including reduction of rent and debt, and on 


abolition of the “‘ repressive ’ laws and release of all political bel 
prisoners in preventive detention. The two last points will | 
receive particular support from Congress. For both laws and hen 
detention are directed against the revolutionary Terrorists Cal 
who form the left wing of the Party. These “ repressive” “y 
laws are the special legislation, including power to detain 
revolutionaries in preventive custody without trial, which Yu 
were revived to suppress the revolutionary Terrorist outbreak Thi 
of 1930 to 1932. Distasteful as they may appear to the Al 
English mind, the experience of the last thirty years has 
shown that they are the only way to combat the movement. ‘ies 
For the revolutionary Terrorists strike at the very roots of 
Western justice by intimidating juries and witnesses, some- 
times murdering the latter. Whenever the laws are relaxed, 
and the detenus released the movement springs up again with but 
increased force. The Bengal Government has started releasing 


ion ons ar 
some of these political detenus, but many are still in custody. 
Great pressure was exercised in the Bengal Council last year a 


to get all the political prisoners set free, and the Government the 
was frankly told that it would be unable to resist the demand 
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in the present new Legislative Assembly. If this is a true 
prophecy, the experience of the two previous occasions will 
be repeated, and revolutionary murders and outrages will 
break out with redoubled violence. 

The revolutionary Terrorist movement, though popularly 
associated with Bengal, has spread all over India. Little is 
heard of it nowadays as it is being kept under by force. It 
has been officially admitted that it is part of the Congress 
Party of Bengal, which in turn is an integral part of the 
Congress Party of India. Incidents too small for notice in the 
British Press, such as the Titagarh political conspiracy case 
now under trial, a charge of alleged murderous assault for 
political motives near Chittagong in February, and a charge 
of alleged manufacture of revolvers for revolutionaries near 
Calcutta in March, indicate the continued vitality of the 
movement. The Home Member of the Government of India, 
in a speech in the Legislative Assembly on March 10th, 
referring to the revolutionary Terrorist situation in Bengal, 
said that disquieting incidents were still almost weekly 
occurrences. The accused in the Titagarh case are alleged to 
belong to the Anusilan, one of the two great revolutionary 
societies of Bengal. The other is the Yugantar. Five mem- 
bers of the Yugantar had their appeals dismissed by the 
Calcutta High Court in January, after conviction in the 
“Yugantar Party” case. These two societies are said to 
represent different schools of revolutionary thought. The 
Yugantar believes in isolated outrages, such as murders. 
The Anusilan prefers to prepare for an extensive insurrection. 
A letter was read out by the Home Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Legislative Assembly last year, stating 
that “ Bengal politics are nothing but a struggle for power, 
whether in the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee or 
in the Calcutta Corporation, between this (Yugantar) group 
and the Anusilan group.” This letter was written in 1931, 
but the activities of these two revolutionary Terrorist societies 
are engaging the attention of the criminal courts in the 
present year. The judgment of the Inter-Provincial Con- 
spiracy Case in Calcutta in 1935 disclosed the wide range of 
the Anusilan. It was shown to be working in conjunction 
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with the Hindustan Socialist Republican Army, the name 
assumed by the revolutionary Terrorists of Northern India. 
Indeed, there was evidence that it and Anusilan are inter- 
changeable titles. These facts are worth remembering when 
the assertion is made that the connection between Congress 
and revolutionary Terrorism is confined to Bengal. Judging 
from the Home Member’s speech of March 10th, of which 
mention has already been made, the views of the Anusilan 
society are prevailing in Bengal. For he referred to the 
tendency on the part of Terrorists in Bengal to swing over 


from methods of individual assassination to methods of . 


mass revolution. He informed the House that within the 
last two years some forty or fifty Indian students, trained 
in these methods in Russia and financed by the Communist 
International, had penetrated into India. 

To return to the election, threats of future reprisals 
alleged to have been made against Government servants 
during the election led the Governor of the Central Provinces 
to issue in March a communiqué. It states: “ The Governor 
will not hesitate to use his powers whenever necessary to 
ensure justice and fair play towards the Government servant.” 
This would appear to be a somewhat peculiar introduction to 
parliamentary government in India. It may also help to 
explain the remark in the Home Member’s speech on March 
10th, that from almost every province reports had been 
received that the majority of Government servants who 
possessed votes had voted for the Congress. This statement 
was greeted with loud laughter by members of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

On March 18 at Delhi the Congress Committee decided on 
acceptance of office in the new legislatures. It added 4 
condition that before becoming Ministers, Congressmen should 
obtain from Governors of Provinces an assurance that the 
latter’s special powers would not be used against the Party, 
“in regard to their constitutional activities.” This is an 
attempt to nullify the “‘ safeguards ”’ of the India Act. For 
unconstitutional measures can be brought forward under 
constitutional forms. The Governors cannot possibly agree 
to this, and their refusal can be used, if necessary, by the 
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Congress Party to put on them the blame for the failures of 
the India Act and excite sympathy in “‘ democratic ” quarters 
in England. 

Under the new constitution the Congress Party, whether 
in or out of office, is in a strong position. Out of office it can 
maintain a reputation for inflexible resolution, and, in the 
words of The Times special article already quoted, indulge 
in “likely expansion of subversive activities by the ex- 
tremists, who are developing their propaganda behind the 
electoral and constitutional machinery which was created 
for an entirely different purpose.” It can also completely 
paralyse the new constitution in the majority of the Indian 
provinces, by simply using its superior voting power against 
any Ministry which can be formed. By these means it will 
confidently hope, judging from past experience, to extort 
fresh concessions from the British Government. 

If, on the other hand, it should take office, it will have a 
splendid opportunity to consolidate and extend its treasonable 
and seditious propaganda by official forms and machinery. 
True, the acceptance of Ministerial posts under a British 
Government will seem to its most fanatical adherents “a 
bowing of the knee to Baal.” But the inconsistency is merely 
an extension of the even more glaring one of citizens and 
subjects of the British Empire being allowed to organise 
themselves for its overthrow in their portion of it. 

Congress must come to a clash with the Pritish Govern- 
ment. It may be surmised that it looks forward to the 
conflict with equanimity. For during the last thirty years 
in India concession has been the fruit of agitation. There 
have been five principal political agitations in India since 1897. 
They have steadily grown in intensity. The sixth, which is 
coming, will make all preceding efforts seem like child’s play. 

Another inevitable conflict awaiting Congress is with the 
Moslems. For the real instinctive purpose of Congress, in 
spite of all the talk about socialism and reform, is the restora- 
tion of Hindu rule, as it flourished in India before the Moslem 
invasions of the Middle Ages. Every Hindu looks back to 
this time as to a golden age. The anticipation is sometimes 
expressed that a Hindu-Moslem conflict will lead to the return 
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of Britain to her old position of impartial protector and 
arbiter. But such a result is by no means certain. If we 
abandon the peoples of India into Congress hands, they may 
look elsewhere for help. We have in the past, and are in the 
present receiving magnificent loyalty from Indians, both 
Moslem and Hindu. But loyalty is a reciprocal obligation. 

At the outset of the new constitution let us take a brief 
backward glance at the last hundred years in India. The 
history of the East India Company was largely a history of 
war, an endeavour to fulfil the imperial destiny which had 
passed from the Moguls into our hands. When the Crown 
took over India, there was nothing in the country in the way 
of resources for material progress. Railways, canals, even 
roads were lacking. From 1860 to 1880 was the time of great 
construction. It was followed by a period of rising pros- 
perity unexampled in the history of India. Then came the 
break of the Great War. Immediately after it, from 1919 to 
the present day, the British Government in India has been 
completely immersed in the constitutional problems presented 
to it by Whitehall. Administrative and not political reform 
is the real need of India. To take but a few of the most 
pressing problems, the education system, delay in judicial 
procedure, usury, and public health all cry out urgently for 
attention. For example, the cholera and malaria in Bengal 
make it one of the black spots on the sanitary map of the world. 
But it is useless to blame the British Government in India 
for neglect. For since 1914 its time and energy have been 
fully occupied, first with war and then with politics. There 
is no prospect that Congress will give any help. For the task 
it has undertaken is indeed an all engrossing one, independence 
and secession from the Empire. Any differences in the 
Congress ranks relate to methods. The aim remains the 
same. 


J. C. FRENcH. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN 


THOSE of us whose memories go back thirty-five years and 
who happened to be in the Far East when the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance opened a new era in world politics, need not be 
reminded of the rejoicings which followed the announcement 
of the alliance in the British colony of Hong-Kong. In no 
other part of the Empire was it more warmly welcomed ; 
nowhere else was its importance and value more fully 
appreciated. As time went on, events proved that the 
British community in that distant colony had not over-rated 
the value of cordial relations with the neighbouring island- 
empire ; and it is beyond doubt that in no other quarter of 
the globe will British interests suffer more disastrously than 
in Hong-Kong if the recent tendency of Japan and England 
to drift apart ends in permanent estrangement or something 
worse. 

The termination of the alliance, as a result of the Washing- 
ton Treaties of 1922, caused rejoicings abroad, not least 
among England’s political and commercial rivals, and it must 
be presumed to have brought satisfaction to one of our 
Dominions ; but it is difficult to discern any benefit which 
Great Britain herself derived from the loss of her loyal friend 
and ally. Certainly it gave her bitter cause for regret during 
the difficult years 1924-1928, when the Chinese Nationalists, 
then deeply imbued with doctrines derived from Soviet Russia, 
made her violent onslaught on British prestige and material 
interests in China. Astute politicians like Mr. Eugene Chen 
(a West Indian British subject, of Chinese origin) was quick 
to take advantage of England’s isolation—an isolation that 
proved to be anything but “ splendid ’—and to hold her up 
to obloquy and hate as the arch-imperialist who had hacked 
her way to fortune in China by means of what a prominent 
Chinese Nationalist amiably described as “a policy of 
butchery.” 

In diplomatic circles it has been customary to assert that 
| the termination of the alliance in no way diminished the 
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friendship that united the two peoples. That is not strictly } ; 
true. But it is only within the last six years that conditions 
have arisen which have more than once seemed likely to 
extinguish the old friendship altogether and which have . 
even made it conceivable that each might come to regard the re 
other as “ potential Enemy Number One.” As voices arenow 4; , 
being raised in both countries advocating the restoration of li 
the former good feeling and mutual understanding, even if ai 
the revival of anything like a formal alliance is impossible, os 
it may not be unfruitful to recall some of the causes that have fe 
led to the present rift. ‘ae 
The first outstanding cause was connected with what is T 
politely known as the Manchurian Incident of 1931. British ag 
opinion—or a section of it—was shocked by Japan’s defiance Js 
and abandonment of the League of Nations after the Lytton ile 
Commission had issued its Report on her Manchurian policy ; os 
and many of those who had defended or found some justifica- 7 4, 
tion for that policy were dismayed by her subsequent activities Se 
in Shanghai, and (more recently) in Northern China. wa 
Another disturbing feature of the situation, in British be 
eyes, is what appears to be a movement away from democracy of 
towards an Oriental form of fascism. The recent agreement | jo, 
with Germany, though it is ostensibly confined to the adoption on 
of a common front against the activities of the Comintern, is wae 
not reassuring, though in the circumstances it was almost {  jjp, 
inevitable that some such agreement should take place. on 
England is the last country that has the right to complain. inf 
Japan’s domestic troubles, her economic difficulties, the ch 
melancholy plight of her farmers and the possibility of a Ma: 
serious agrarian crisis at no very distant date, give some mo 
grounds for the widespread fear that the Japanese military the 
party may seek to apply, not for the first time, its own false | 
remedies to a dangerous situation. The new Cabinet under ofa 
Mr. Hayashi gave an assurance, a few days ago, that arma- one 
ments would not be allowed to strain the country’s resources ; guic 
but military and naval expenditure is already excessive, nol 
from a budgetary point of view, and it is doubtful whether the es 
overburdened Japanese taxpayer will be altogether satisfied neni 
with the reported agreement between the military and | y4, 
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industrial leaders, whereby ‘‘ armaments and economic power 
are to be driven as a team in double harness.” 

Yet another cause for British anxiety lies in Japan’s 
refusal, made public a month ago, to participate with 
Great Britain, the United States, and France in the limitation 
of naval gun calibres. She has rejected the 14-inch gun 
limit, and this may mean that when the London Naval Treaty 
of last year comes up for revision, Japan may insist upon 
raising the limit of tonnage displacement. This, as Reuter 
telegraphed from Tokyo, “ might start anew the race to build 
bigger ships that was arrested by the Washington Treaty.” 
The Japanese ambassador in Washington declared a few weeks 
ago that in spite of possible appearances to the contrary, 
Japan’s naval policy was one of “ non-menace, non-aggres- 
sion”; and he pointed out that the Japanese navy was 
capable of defending Japan against attack, but ‘‘ could not 
carry on a war across the seas.” Perhaps more serious than 
Japan’s refusal to adhere to the 14-inch gun limit is her 
withdrawal from the international system established by the 
London Treaty whereby there was to be a “ frank interchange”’ 
of information regarding naval construction between the 
leading naval Powers. This has led the Daily Telegraph's 
naval correspondent to say (in the issue of April 6) that ‘in 
respect of naval policy, Japan has reverted to the hermit- 
like seclusion in which she lived up to the middle of last 
century.” He adds that “every possible loophole” of 
information with regard to naval construction and armament 
“has been sealed,” and The Times, in its leading article of 
March 30, to declare that “ if the world now finds itself once 
more committed to the folly of unrestricted naval competition 
there can be no possible doubt where the responsibility lies.”’ 

Japan is becoming increasingly conscious of the necessity 
of maintaining her navy at the highest possible pitch of 
excellence, for reasons almost identical with those which have 
guided the policy of our own country. Thus the army is 
no longer able to have everything its own way, which accounts 
for the abandonment or postponement of its plans for conti- 
nental expansion. It is believed in naval circles that local 
maritime supremacy can do all that is necessary to enable 
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Japan to play the leading réle in Eastern Asia, and can do it 
with a smaller display of aggressiveness than is possible for 
the army. Not only does the naval party expect more from 
the expansion of Japan’s economic (and, if necessary, her 
political) power in the South Seas, the Philippines, Borneo, 
Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies than the most optimistic 
of Japanese soldiers or civilians have ever hoped to obtain 
from the development of Manchuria and North China, but 
it also believes that if hereafter it becomes necessary in 
Japan’s vital interests to bring pressure upon China, such 
pressure can be exercised more effectively, less obtrusively, 
and at less cost by means of Sea Power than by military 
demonstrations on the continent. 

The Japanese realise to the full that Great Britain does 
not regard without anxiety and misgivings the southward 
thrust of Japanese naval power. The expenditure of millions 
on the completion of the Singapore Base and the re-fortifica- 
tion of Hong-Kong are obvious indications, not lost on the 
Japanese, that their naval ambitions will meet with oppo- 
sition if they go too far. It would be grossly unfair to assume 
that Japan is deliberately preparing for a trial of naval strength 
with either Great Britain or the United States ; but she would 
not shrink from such a trial if the only alternative were the 
surrender of her naval supremacy in the Western Pacific and 
the blocking of what she regards as her natural economic 
expansion in that area and in the South Seas. If these 
disasters befel her she well knows that it would be impossible 
for her to maintain her position as a Great Power. 

Anglo-Japanese trade competition is one of the chief 
factors in the present unsatisfactory relations between the 
two countries, but Japan can hardly be blamed for champion- 
ing that very free trade policy of which England, till recently, 
was the most strenuous advocate. So long as England was 
the workshop of the world it was obviously to her interest 
to encourage free trade among the nations. Is Japan now 
to be held a wrong-doer because, having demonstrated her 
ability to provide the world with manufactured articles of 
all kinds, from toys and fountain pens to battleships and 
aeroplanes, she protests, as England has often done in the 
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past, against tariffs designed to exclude her goods from 
world markets ? 

Dr. T. E. Gregory, Professor of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of London, has laid emphasis (in The Times of April 
20, 1935) on the great importance, often overlooked in this 
country, of the fact that Japan is not only a producer and a 
seller but also a consumer and a buyer. This means, as he 
correctly pointed out, ‘“‘ that the raw material States of the 
world will not necessarily welcome steps to restrict Japanese 
competition.”” He also observed that the British manufac- 
turer cannot be sure of benefiting by the imposition of checks 
on Japanese imports into his markets, because such markets 
are often unable to buy British goods at the British manu- 
facturer’s prices. 

Dr. Gregory also argued against discrimination and 
restrictive measures against Japanese imports. Another 
very distinguished economist, Sir Arthur Salter, M.P., urges 
similarly that Great Britain and other colony-possessing 
Powers should return as soon as possible to an open-door 
policy in their colonies. This is the Free Trade view. The 
Spectator, for example (in its issue of March 26 last) asked 
whether the native inhabitants of our Crown colonies are to 
be debarred from buying such articles as cheap rubber shoes 
from Japan in order that “ countries with higher labour 
standards ’’ may benefit. 

Japan’s grievances in the matter of tariffs and quotas 
were ably set forth in a communication from the Tokyo 
correspondent of T'he Times in its issue of February 11 last. 
He gives the Japanese industrialist’s point of view, which 
may be put thus: He agrees that he cannot expect to be 
allowed to send unlimited quantities of goods into the home 
markets of foreign countries where the standard of living is 
higher than it is in Japan. “ But in Asia, Africa, and the 
South Seas almost half the world’s population live. They 
are poor people, and Japan can supply them with shirts, 
bicycles, rubber boots, and what not, at prices they can pay. 
If Osaka can sell two shirts to a black man for the price of 
one, what moral right (it is asked by the Japanese) has 
Lancashire to prevent his buying them ? ” 
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That this argument is a forcible one cannot be questioned. 
It is interesting to note that at the introduction of the last 
Indian budget the Finance Member at New Delhi referred 
to the decline in Customs receipts for British piece goods, and 
said, “‘ in spite of the reduction of the duty, United Kingdom 
products have not succeeded in recapturing any part of the 
market they recently held, and their prices have remained 
beyond the reach of the Indian purchaser.” Is it surprising 
that the Japanese trader is indignant when he discovers that 
he is debarred from supplying the Indian consumer with the 
goods he wants at prices he can afford ? 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the whole subject 
bristles with difficulties which will never cease to perplex 
the nations so long as they vary among themselves in respect 
of their standards of living. Great Britain and other Western 
Powers cannot be expected to view with equanimity the 
prospect of the almost total loss of their tropical and colonial 
markets if Japan (and China, who may some day become a 
still more formidable trade rival) are to have free access to 
them. Sir George Sansom, in his illuminating Report on 
‘** Economic Conditions in Japan,” published two years ago, 
makes it clear that if no trade barriers were raised against 
her, Japan would be able to undersell her competitors in nearly 
every market in the world ; and a Singapore newspaper warns 
its readers that unless effective preventive measures are 
taken promptly, “‘ the whole of the trade and banking” of 
the Straits Settlements will, within a very few years, be 
dominated by the Japanese. 

Sir Oswald Mosley is reported (see The Times of February 20, 
1936) to have made the naive suggestion that we should strike 
a bargain with the Japanese. Give them, he said, a free hand 
in North China, where they want “to form an Empire com- 
parable to British India,” and obtain from them in exchange 
an agreement that all their goods are to be excluded from 
India and our Crown Colonies. He is reported to have 
added that this bargain was one which “ he was sure they 
would accept.” It does not require a very profound know- 
ledge of the Japanese, or of conditions in the Far East, to 
justify an emphatic denial that they would do anything of 
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the kind. Japan has no intention of turning Northern 
China into “an Empire comparable to British India,” and 
if she had, she would not think it necessary to await the 
permission of Great Britain before starting to do so. Nor 
would she barter her right to sell goods in the British Empire 
for anything so flimsy or cynical as a British blessing on the 
rape of North China. 

Anglo-Japanese trade rivalry is not, of course, confined 
to the British Empire. It exists also in the greatest potential 
market of the world—China. Great Britain’s place in the 
China trade is no longer what it used to be. We have strong 
rivals not only in Japan—whose natural and incontestable 
advantages are very great—but also in the United States and 
Germany. The Shanghai correspondent of The Manchester 
Guardian recently reported that ‘‘ British goods were still 
recognised as the best, but not so much better than those of 
their competitors as they used to be.” He pointed out that 
“necessity often compels the Chinese to seek cheap goods,”’ 
and to this statement it might be added that in spite of the 
anti-Japanese boycott in China, which rises and falls like the 
mercury of a thermometer in accordance with the varying 
conditions of the political atmosphere, the Chinese still obtain 
from Japan a very large proportion of the cheap goods which 
they desire. As to Germany, the recovery of her trade in 
China since the Great War, when it was temporarily anni- 
hilated, has been startling, and during the last two years for 
which statistics are available, Germany has beaten Great 
Britain (not, of course, the British Empire) in the contest for 
the third place in China’s general import trade. Germany’s 
share rose from 11.8 per cent. in 1935 to 15.91 per cent. in 
1936. The British share in the same years was 10.6 per cent. 
and 11.7 per cent. The grievous fall in the British figures 
during the past decade and more is mainly due to the dwindling 
trade in cotton, which in its turn is the result of the increasing 
industrialisation of China itself. In less than ten years, 
China’s cotton imports have shrunk in value from more than 
$233,000,000 to $12,000,000; and 70 per cent. of what 
remains of the cotton import trade is in the hands of 
Japan. 
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For the decline in her China trade Great Britain has no 
right to blame Japan or Germany, or any other rival. To 
some extent it is the inevitable result of conditions over 
which she has no control ; but it is also partly traceable to the 
slowness of the British merchant to adapt himself to changing 
circumstances. He seems, as the Manchester Guardian corre- 
spondent remarks, “to be a good deal less accommodating 
than his more enterprising competitors, many of whom go 
to considerable trouble in studying the requirements of their 
Chinese customers.” It might be added that he is also more 
reluctant than his competitors to learn the Chinese language 
and to familiarise himself with the interior of the country. 
There seems to be something in the training of the British 
merchant that stands in need of alteration, for similar criticisms 
of his characteristics and methods are frequently heard in 
countries other than China. Mr. G. M. Young, in his recently- 
published Victorian England, tells us that he had seen a letter 
from an English firm bidding a foreign customer “ turn his 
centimetres into yards and inches.” He also mentions the 
British merchant’s “lordly indifference to the tastes and 
requirements of his customers.” 

An English statesman is credited with the remark that if 
only the people of China could be induced to lengthen their 
cotton gowns by a couple of inches every mill in Lancashire 
would be working to capacity and no one would be un- 
employed. The people of China, if they ever heard of this 
indirect appeal to their kind hearts, were not so amiable as 
to take the hint ; and even if they were to do so now, it would 
no longer be the mills of Lancashire that would derive the 
main benefit from the change of fashion, but those of China 
and Japan. Moreover, it might shock the statesman who 
made the suggestion just quoted if he learned that when the 
“Christian General,” Féng Yii-hsiang, declared himself in 
favour of dress reform, his proposal was that every Chinese 
should have his gown not lengthened by a couple of inches, 
but shortened by a foot. By this means, he said, enormous 
sums of money would be saved, as it would reduce not only 
the amount of cotton to be used for clothing but also the 
necessary buttons. If the money so saved on cotton and 
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buttons, he said, could be applied to the purchase of bullets, 
at least 400,000,000 good new bullets would be available every 
year. These bullets, he added, would in the event of war kill 
at least 50,000,000 of the enemy. 

General Féng, it may be remembered, was once described 
by an English diplomat as “an Old Testament Christian.” 
This may account for his readiness to substitute bullets for 
buttons. Anyhow, if we wish to avoid the danger of putting 
‘“‘ dangerous thoughts ”’ into the minds of Lancashire’s Chinese 
customers, it may be as well to refrain, in future, from exhort- 
ing them to lengthen their cotton gowns. The Chinese mind, 
we have been told, is a topsy-turvy one, and works by 
contraries. 


REGINALD F. JOHNSTON. 


(Another Article by Sir Reginald Johnston will appear in 
our next issue.) 
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CANADA AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Srvcz the armament race started in real earnest in Europe, 
we in Canada have heard the discussion on preparedness 
‘and defence grow in volume until now it has become a vital 
topic of daily exchange. In its last phase, it has narrowed 
down to the question whether, in the event of another war, 
and of Great Britain becoming involved, this Dominion will 
assist the Motherland with men, money, and materials, or 
whether political issues will bring recourse to a referendum, 
with the prospect that the American example, of neutrality 
in European conflicts, might be followed. Mr. Mackenzie 
King and his Government, last year and this year, in present- 
ing the defence Estimates, carefully avoided referring to the 
wider issues involved, of assistance in a general scheme of 
Empire defence, beyond an assurance by the Prime Minister 
that he has not committed Canada to any such policy, and 
that he will not do so when the Empire Conference assembles 
in London after the Coronation. 

Already, however, active sides are being taken in the 
discussion. The question is being pointedly asked: will 
Canada, whose Budget is within balancing distance, and in 
which no increases of taxation are imposed for 1937-8, make 
a gesture or a contribution to assist the United Kingdom in 
bearing the appalling cost of defence for the next five years, 
to which Mr. Baldwin and his Government are committed ? 
Or, put in another way: will Canada, which has made an 
immense profit out of the Empire trade agreements since they 
were signed in 1932, contribute something to Empire defence, 
by way of insurance on such trade, in which this Dominion, 
last year, purchased 184 million dollars’ worth of goods from 
the Empire, and sold goods valued at 454 million dollars to 
the Empire ? 

Ever since President Roosevelt stated, while on Canadian 
soil, during his holiday in Quebec, in the 1936 summer, that 
the United States would defend its “ neighbourhood,” there 
has been infused into the discussion a note of bitterness by 
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those who believe Canada should contribute to Empire 
defence in greater volume than in the past—at least in some- 
thing like the per capita contribution made by Australia and 
New Zealand. By a coincidence, that is regarded as signifi- 
cant, President Taft, whose declaration that ‘‘ Canada was 
at the crossroads ” led to the downfall of the Laurier Govern- 
ment in 1911, was accustomed to spend his summer holiday 
in Quebec. 

In the circumstances, President Roosevelt’s exact words 
are important. 
** Of all the nations in the world to-day, we are,”’ he said, “‘ in many 
ways the most singularly blessed. Our closest neighbours are good 
neighbours. If there are remoter nations that wish us not good but ill, 
they know that we are strong ; they know that we can and will defend 
ourselves and defend our neighbourhood.” 
In the same address, which was delivered in the ancient citadel 
of Quebec, he gently chided a section of the Canadian press 
for referring to the United States as “a foreign country.” 

Those who, in Canada, are depending on the Monroe 
Doctrine, were the subject of a sharp rebuke at the hands of 
Canada’s greatest airman, Air Vice-Marshal W. A. Bishop, 
V.C. 


“There is a school of thought in this Dominion,” he said, “‘ which, 
taking refuge under the wings of the Monroe Doctrine, says that Canada 
will never be attacked by a foreign Power while the United States is 
on this continent. It is true that we are Americans, because we live 
on the American continent. It is true also that we are Canadians, 
because we are citizens of Canada. But it is true, first, last and all 
the time, that we are citizens of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
The experience of the United States in the last war proved 

the impracticability of isolation, Bishop declared. The United 
States was unable to defend its neutrality, and it was made 
abundantly clear that a neutral nation needed protection, as 
much as a nation at war. 

“Canada would be a strategic point for invasion of the United 
States,” the distinguished airman declared, “ but a Canada, able to 
protect herself and to repel such an invasion, would be an invaluable 
ally to the United States. I am reminded that this country, due to 
its diverse population, has been rent in twain, during several elections, 
in the last forty years, over the question of contribution to Empire 
defence. Governments have differed. But I say that for the future 
it is not a question of politics, or of race against race. It is something 
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higher. It is a question of the preservation of the most precious thing 
that has been given to this country by two great races that govern it 
—freedom.”’ 


Air Vice-Marshal Bishop condemned his fellow-Canadians 
as “spoiled children, asking all and giving little in return.” 
He warned them of Canada’s dependence on her overseas 
trade, and on two great transportation systems. For their 
protection they relied on Great Britain. If the British Empire 
had any obligations to Canada surely Canada had some 
obligation toward the Empire. 

“In these days,” he added, “‘ when Great Britain is straining every 
nerve and sinew to protect the heritage that is so dear to us, I should 
be very proud if it could be found possible for Canada to make a gesture 
in sympathy with an Empire policy of protecting democratic freedom 
in a mad world. The threat to freedom is not an empty one. Within 
the past few months, the Empire has been menaced by nations which, 
a few months ago, were insignificant Powers. The danger of dictator- 
ships is that, if they were going to break down, they would first break 
out. It is a question to-day of Great Britain and her sister nations of 
the British Commonwealth so adapting themselves to the existing 
situation that the present will be made as glorious as the past, and the 
future secure for generations to come.” 

The discussion on Empire defence, which was heightened 
by Air Vice-Marshal Bishop’s outburst, has led to the coining 
of a new word, Americanadians, applied to those in Canada 
who believe that, due to propinquity and to the neutrality 
policy of the United States, Canada is safe from attack. 

The Monroe Doctrine has been actually envoked three 
times in regard to Canada. The first occasion was during the 
dispute between Great Britain and the United States over 
the territorial border in 1845, up to which year British North 
America included the State of Washington and part of Oregon, 
extending to the Columbia River. A compromise was reached 
in which the border was fixed at the 49th Parallel. How 
incongruous the decision was subsequent events have proved. 
The border runs through the waters of the Gulf of Georgia 
and the Straits of Juan de Fuca, with the result that intensive 
fishing on the American side, by contrast to the conservation 
methods employed on the Canadian side, has destroyed the 
salmon run on the Fraser River, once the greatest salmon 
stream in the world. The second invocation was at Con- 
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federation in 1867. The House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton passed a resolution, “‘ deprecating a confederation of states 
on this continent, extending from ocean to ocean .. . . founded 
on monarchical principles.” The United States Senate took 
no action, and the matter was dropped. The third invocation 
was in the dispute between the United States and Great 
Britain over the Alaska border. British statesmen gave way 
to the American cry of “‘ 54—40, or Fight,” and permitted 
the perpetual incongruity of the Alaska Panhandle, immensely 
rich in gold and other metals, running for hundreds of miles, 
north and south, alongside Canadian territory. 

In the past ten years there has been little reference in 
Parliament at Ottawa to Empire defence. Successive Govern- 
ments have avoided reopening the question. As far back as 
1909, four years after the establishment of the Australian 
Navy, Canada offered to create a naval force to operate in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and re-affirmed its obligations 
in connection with the dockyards of Halifax and Esquimalt, 
near Vancouver. In the following year an Act was passed, 
providing for a building programme. The principle was laid 
down that the fleet should be under the absolute control of 
the Dominion, but at the disposal of the Crown in an emer- 
gency. When Laurier was defeated, his successor, Mr. (now 
Sir Robert) Borden visited London, and undertook to vote 
funds for a building programme of the first strength, to be 
placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, but capable of being 
transferred to the Dominion if it were decided to create a 
Canadian Navy. The Senate at Ottawa rejected the proposals 
on a strict party vote. Throughout the Great War, and 
subsequently, especially during the discussions that led to 
the passing of the Statute of Westminster, the British Govern- 
ment was careful, as it is now, not to use any influence that 
would seek to change public opinion in Canada in regard to 
naval defence, which is generally attributed to a sense of 
national consciousness, the growth of the youth movement, 
and, as a Liberal M.P. openly stated in the House at Ottawa 
recently, the knowledge that, to all practical purposes, Canada 
is protected from attack by the Monroe Doctrine and the 
American Navy. 
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Supporters of Mr. Mackenzie King claim that the present 
year’s defence vote, 34 million dollars, is more than double 
last year’s vote, and therefore should be regarded as sufficient 
proof of Canada’s bona-fides. The appropriation is about 
twelve shillings per head of population. His critics deplore 
that both the Prime Minister and his Minister of Defence 
should have found it necessary to declare, prior to the coming 
Empire Conference, that they had no intention of committing 
the country to further outlay. Their announcement drew a 
prompt retort from Mr. Baldwin that each Dominion would 
be free to attend to its own defences, without advice from the 
British Government, although it has kept all the Dominions 
advised of its plans and of the situation in Europe. Mr. 
Baldwin added that no attempt would be made to influence 
the Dominions in their defence expenditure. 

Ten years’ residence in Canada convinces one that it is 
not practical to regard the problem of defence in the same 
light as one observed it in Australia and New Zealand. Leaders 
of Canadian thought, in these days, are silent on Canada’s 
obligations to the Empire. Discussion is studiously avoided 
in Liberal circles, and no Conservative voice is raised in 
protest. The defence vote was passed without a single Con- 
servative contributing to the debate. There was a desultory 
discussion on the no-confidence motion brought forward by 
the leader of the Labour group—Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, as it is known in Canada—but, brief as it was, it 
brought out a striking utterance from the French-Canadian 
leader, Mr. Lapointe, Attorney-General and Minister of 
Justice, who acts as Prime Minister in the absence of Mr. 
Mackenzie King. Accustomed as we have been to Henri 
Bourassa’s outbursts against all things British, it was refresh- 
ing to hear Mr. Lapointe acknowledge the serious problem 
facing the Motherland, and the necessity to defend Canada 
and her overseas trade. The speech was not generally sup- 
ported in the Quebec press, but it was notable, nevertheless, 
as indicating, possibly, a new trend in French-Canadian 
thought, as Mr. Lapointe’s influence is the pivot of Quebec’s 
support of Liberalism at Ottawa. 

The Government’s defence policy is concentrated on an 
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efficient Air Force, which complements the newest phase of 
Empire defence. Provision of an efficient naval arm does not 
appeal strongly to the average Canadian, whose sea approaches 
on the Atlantic are not navigable for half the year, and whose 
resources for naval equipment on the Pacific Coast are sharply 
proscribed. True, it may be contended that a cash contribu- 
tion to the British Navy would be the obvious gesture. But 
such a proposal not being agreeable to Quebec or the Prairie, 
it is regarded as outside the pale of practical politics, in view 
of Canada’s remoteness from the theatres of war, and of the 
fact that the elaborate preparedness programme of the United 
States comprehends—distasteful as it may be to most Cana- 
dians—resistance to an enemy attack or enemy landing on 
Canadian shores. This is a simple fact, an article of faith, 
however adroitly it may be suppressed, with the party in 
power at Ottawa. 

Behind the visual signs of amity and good will, reciprocated 
by American tourists, who spend two hundred million dollars 
annually in Canada, and exchanged at “international” 
conventions, the average Canadian really dislikes Americans. 
The dislike dates back to the campaign for annexation of 
Canada to the United States. It has continued down through 
the years, while Canadians and their industries have suffered 
at the hands of American tariff-makers. It crystallised into 
openly-expressed repugnance at the recent statement of 
President Roosevelt that his policy was aimed at preventing 
a foreign foe gaining a foothold in Canada. 

The United States has always been a subject of intensive 
study by Canadians, from youth onward. They know vastly 
more about American affairs than the affairs of Great Britain 
or the Empire. Before the coming of radio, a Presidential 
election was invariably the cause of the issue of special 
editions of Canadian newspapers. By contrast, a general 
election in Canada passed unnoticed in American papers. It 
is doubtful if one person in ten thousand, south of the border, 
knows who is Prime Minister of Canada. This hurts the pride 
of Canadians, who visit the States in tens of thousands each 
summer. Apart from this ignorance, there are two main 
causes of Canadian dislike for Americans: the belief that the 
latter have consistently got the better of their neighbours in 
trade deals, and the flooding of Canada with American goods, 
newspapers, magazines, radio advertising, and propaganda. 

Before Confederation the British Colonies in Eastern 
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Canada entered into a reciprocal trade agreement with the 
United States, under which “the products of the farm, the 
forest, the sea, and the mine” were to be on a free-trade basis 
for ten years, subject to renewal. A smouldering dislike for 
Great Britain, during the Civil War, led the American Govern- 
ment to abrogate the agreement. The Canadian farmer lost 
a rich market. Many years later, President Taft aroused 
Canada by hinting, in a public declaration on the 1911 reci- 
procity treaty, that Canada might join the United States and 
forsake allegiance to the Crown. Laurier, who favoured the 
treaty, was defeated, and his successors went into office with 
the battle-cry, “‘ No truck or trade with the Yankees.” Subse- 
quent American tariffs have merely hardened the dislike. 

The Empire trade agreements gave Canada an opportunity 
to expand her trade with British countries. It may be con- 
tended, elsewhere in the Empire, that Canada drove a hard 
bargain at Ottawa in 1932, but the result placed this Dominion 
in the position of reversing the position of the two countries 
when the recently-signed Canadian-American trade treaty was 
under negotiation. or the first time Canadian views were 
given a respectful hearing. 

In conclusion, the Monroe Doctrine has never been 
accepted by Latin America until this year. Why should it 
be accepted, even tacitly, by Canada? In only one recent 
year, 1928, did Canada attend as an observer at the Pan- 
American Congress, which has been actively fostered and 
maintained by the United States. At that Congress the 
Argentine delegates warned United States to keep their hands 
off South America. No one would suggest to-day that Canada 
should be represented, even as an observer. At the latest of 
these Congresses, held at Buenos Aires in December, 1936, 
President Roosevelt surrendered to Argentina the role of 
guide, philosopher and mentor of South America, which his 
predecessors had usurped. As a result, the Latin-American 
republics, for the first time, endorsed the proposal that the 
Monroe Doctrine be re-affirmed. 

In the final analysis of the prospective attitude of Canada, 
in the event of war, in which the Empire might be involved, 
one is greatly encouraged by reflecting on the Dominion’s 
record in the Great War. Disregarding Quebec, whose response 
was negligible, 460,000 soldiers were sent overseas from 
British Canada, whose population in 1914 was little more than 
six millions—a record of which the Empire was justly proud. 
The breed still holds, true to type. a oe 
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ECHOES FROM ANOTHER CORONATION 


At the time of the Coronation of King Edward VII, I was 
living at Hatfield, and saw the scenes and heard the news 
of the world and politics from that angle. Turning over 
old letters I have found some written at this time, which 
may amuse my younger contemporaries. 

The Coronation was fixed for June 26, and the first 
great ceremonial connected with it took place at the India 
Office on June 5, when the Prince of Wales (King George 
V) held a Durbar for the Indian Princes. 


June 5th. 20, Arlington Street. 

I came up from Hatfield to the great ‘‘ Durbar ” at the India Office 
to-night. I dined and went with C... and L... It was a 
beautiful party, in the courtyard, roofed-in, which had a blue 
transparent ceiling over it with stars, and electric light behind 
them. We got a very good place where we saw the ceremony of 
homage. I couldn’t help hoping that the German Ambassador was 
looking on from somewhere, as he loathes us and believes our Empire 
is rotten. I do not think that anyone could have helped being im- 
pressed by the splendour of the Indian Princes and the number of 
civilians and soldiers who came—every shade of colour and all religions 
—to pay their respects. The Prince of Wales did the purely ceremonial 
part well, with dignity and gravity. ... All the other Royalties 
were in a row, on the first floor, they did not show much. I saw, 
mostly in the distance, masses of people I knew. One was over- 
whelmingly beautiful, the Duchess of Sutherland. She was in black, 
though there were touches of relief. On her head was a huge and 
very beautiful tiara, which was admirably proportioned. She looked, 
with her hair very simply done under this blaze, like a fairy queen. 
I could look at nothing else while she was near. 


On June 10 I noted the strange street decorations. 


June 10th. 20, Arlington Street. 

All the streets are decorated in the Italian colours, the contract 
having been given to an Italian firm and no stipulations made about 
the flags, so they have gratified their national feclings and done us up 
in red, white and green! 


June 13th. 20, Arlington Street. 

I have just returned (12 o’clock) from one of “their Majesties’ 
Courts.” I went with L. and C., who was very much ashamed 
of his white legs. I dined with them and borrowed a Salisbury carriage 
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which took us to the entrée door. We found our way upstairs and 
got near the throne room—the old ballroom—door. It was amusing, 
but tiring. After an hour and a half’s standing the King and Queen 
came by. He did it very well, I thought, and had his eyes all round 
his head. I am perfectly certain that he saw I had not got my “ order ” 
on. When they had settled themselves down we watched the pre- 
sentations for a bit, and then talked to friends—the Maguires, Lady 
Dudley, Lady Castlerosse, Mrs. Talbot, etc., until we were tired, and 
then after many efforts frustrated by officials, who were expecting the 
Royal procession back and wanted us to stand in a row with other 
people, we found our way to the staircase. One gilded minion said 
to L., “If you will wait here I will present you to the King.” 
“Thank you,” said L., to C.’s huge delight, “I want to go 
home.” And home we went, being the first to leave. I saw all the 
Ambassadors pass the King; he talked for quite a time to Staal. 
We saw Choate introduce his special embassy, consisting mostly of 
different kinds of Morgans. If only I could have sat down I should 
have been quite happy. 


This Coronation was the first occasion on which London 
society spread itself to entertain Colonial visitors to this 
country. A society started in South Africa in 1900, the 
Guild of Loyal Women, had been followed here by the founda- 
tion of the Victoria League, which has as its objects the 
improvement of knowledge and social relations between 
different parts of the Empire. On June 16 a party was 
given by Lady Windsor to meet the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught. 


June 16th, 1902. 

I have just come back from taking Dora Fairbridge* to a party at 
Lady Windsor’s to meet the Connaughts ; there were lots of Colonials 
there, and lots of London swells too. Dora was introduced to the 
Duchess and she “ talked to me about the Guild of Loyal Women. 
How could she have known?” The Wilmots were there too, and the 
Duke had a long talk with Mr. Wilmot, “a most interesting conversa- 
tion with His Royal Highness, who thoroughly understands the question 
of the Cape Constitution.” All very successful. Lady Solomon was 
also there. . .. Lady Windsor looked lovely, and the house too ; I felt 
it must be nice for all our friends to see the Burne-Jones and Gay’s [Lady 
Windsor] emerald crown. . . . One thing is that some of the best 
folk are the South Africans. Canada breeds good looks, good manners, 
more savoir vivre. They are like nicer Americans, less rich and with 
a more profound and mellowed sentiment about life. Australians 
and New Zealanders are the most British. I feel them to be more 


*The South African writer. 
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our own people than the others, even their accent is familiar. I could 
rely on them in a tight place. I feel that social life has a new face 
to it when one can go to parties like this one. 


On June 23 there was a rehearsal of the Coronation at 


the Abbey. 


June 23rd. 20, Arlington Street. 

You never imagined anything like the streets, the crowd. I went 
this afternoon to a “rehearsal” of the Coronation, and very bad 
amateur theatricals it was. The King and Queen were absent, but 
everyone else who takes any part was there, and you never saw any- 
thing so comic as the Peers in their coronets. The Duke of Devonshire 
came up to all our highest expectations—and his expression!! The 
Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of Somerset were 
very extraordinary looking too. The four Duchesses rehearsed ; 
Marlborough and Sutherland did their parts very well....The 
Abbey looked down, ancient and patient, at all these doings. 


On June 24 came the news of the King’s sudden illness. 


June 24th, 1902. 20, Arlington Street. 

At 11, Gwenny (Lady Gwendolen Cecil) flew into my sitting room 
and said the King was ill and to be operated on. Lord Salisbury had 
just got the news and the operation was for 12. We hardly any of us 
realised at first what an upset it was. The King was very cool and 
collected and gave all his orders with great precision. I went out, 
down to see Olive (Miss Maxse), the streets blocked, thousands upon 
thousands of people in carriages, cabs, char-a-bancs, omnibuses, pony 
carts, motors, market carts and still more thousands on foot, everyone 
in the highest spirits. I couldn’t help thinking how they would feel 
when the news was known. I walked to Grafton Street and took a 
cab across London, a real wilderness of flags, paper flowers and red 
baize. When I came back at one, the news was placarded, ‘‘ Coronation 
Postponed, Illness of the King,” and people were looking at the posters 
stupidly. There is now an orgy going on in Piccadilly, bands, singing, 
marching crowds and general tumult. . . . The only “voces populi” 
I have heard of have been remarks about the spoiling of a national 
festivity. I only hope the poor King can’t hear from his sick bed the 
fearful row these night revellers are making. 

Lord Salisbury heard at lunch time that the operation had been 
very severe but successful. Arthur [Mr. Balfour] and the Lord Chancellor 
came in too, the former being greatly ogled by Helen [my little girl] 
who was in my lap. Lord Salisbury is concerned to be able to establish 
a Regency in case it is required. I imagine he will be given powers. 

I can’t describe how tired I was by this time. I felt that all exer- 
tions would be out of the question, so I took George [my small boy] 
out for a bit, through the dense, jolly crowd. ... It is curious to 
think that I saw yesterday the only Coronation there may be this year. 
How the mummeries of all this gay Vanity Fair vanish before the 
grim reality. I wonder how he feels, the King ? . . . They are afraid 
of blood poisoning and he is a bad patient and not a good subject for 
the surgeon’s knife. 


By June 27 the news of the King’s health was so good 


that anxiety was over. The Coronation took place on 
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August 9. I had been given a seat, and as Arlington Street 
was like a beleaguered city I moved to Manchester Square to 
stay with my brother-in-law and his wife, Lord and Lady 
Robert Cecil. Lady Gwendolen Cecil also joined us there, 
Lord Salisbury had recently resigned the Premiership and 
did not attend the Coronation ; Mr. Balfour had taken his place. 


Saturday, August (undated) 1902. 

We left the house at 8.15 and were in the “ string’ which went 
down Knightsbridge and across by Wilton Place to Belgrave Square, 
at Hyde Park Corner! From there we went at a foot’s pace. It 
was very amusing, everyone you ever thought of was there, the Cromers 
on one side of us, the Ribblesdales on the other. The carriages were 
jammed together and shouted conversations going on between all. 
Lord Cromer threw Gwenny a cigarette to the great edification of the 
bystanders. The carriages were four deep in Victoria Street, as no 
traffic was allowed except towards the Abbey. Even at that early 
hour the Peers wore a look of oppression. We got to our seats at a 
few minutes to ten and found the Abbey full from floor to ceiling, 
nearly all women, it seemed to me. My seat was in the north choir 
and commanded a good view of the thrones and altar. I was just 
over the Peers and could have dropped a biscuit on Bend ’Or’s [The 
Duke of Westminster] head. The ceremony [was] grand, fine, well 
managed. ...I could not help smiling when the Peers put on their 
coronets. I was nervous when the Archbishop forgot his part or 
couldn’t stand.* I admired the Peeresses and thought the Queen 
a dream of beauty, but. ...It was too like theatricals, and no one 
could look at the poor Peers and not feel for their sufferings. Perhaps 
if they had been less dressed up one would have been able to admire 
the antiquated charm of the ceremonial. I have no criticisms—only 
I was not moved. We lunched at the House of Commons, and after 
we got home and changed Arthur called for us and motored us down 
to Hatfield. 


I have been rather surprised by these old letters. I 
should have thought the Coronation would have been more 
impressive to me, in spite of the absurdity of the Peers, 
whose appearance I perfectly recall. Only one—Lord 
Cowper—was able to carry off his coronet. He had a face 
of such beauty and dignity that not even this headgear could 
make him look absurd. 

I note the humaner practice of that day, which only 
required us to be in our seats by 10, instead of the 8.30 of 
this Coronation. 

V. MILNER. 


*Archbishop Temple was so infirm that he had to be supported during 
the whole ceremony. 


DEATH ON THE ROADS 


To an outsider, such as the author of this paper, the British 
are a most exasperating race! Naturally fond of law and 
order, and possessed of a genius in that respect, they resent 
the discipline which only can ensure that law and order is 
universally respected. 

Just and fair-minded, they allow the unjust and partial- 
minded to air their views so noisily that they unduly influence 
the decisions of those in authority. 

Generous and wise, they expend large sums in research 
and inquiry, only to completely disregard the mass of 
information so collected for them, and they train experts 
only so as to reject these experts when a decision has to 
be made. 

In everything, following this custom, they start badly, 
and make endless mistakes, trusting in their usual genius 
to “ muddle through ” and eventually it is true they arrive 
at a very sound and successful solution. They immediately 
forget the expense, the trouble, and the loss of life even, 
that such empirical methods entail. 

True to their custom, they are slowly working through 
the experimental stage in the question of road traffic 
control, but at a cost in life which appals even the least 
unsentimental. 

It is proposed in this paper to set forth the steps that, 
it is submitted, would at once reduce the toll of the roads 
by at least 10 per cent., and as they became effective, would 
probably halve the present casualty list, and this without 
increasing most of the present restrictions in force against 
the community. It is proposed to first discuss the exist- 
ing restrictions, and to suggest a method by which such 
restrictions can be rendered more effective, although less 
galling. 

The efforts made by the present Minister of Transport 
have undoubtedly had a measure of success, and he deserves 
full credit for that. It is certain, however, that he cannot 
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allocate to any particular regulation the proportion of the credit 
in this success which should be apportioned to it. Practically 
simultaneously he instituted : 


. “Major road ” signs. 

. Belisha crossings. 

. 30-mile limits in built-up areas. 

. Driving tests. 

. Heavy propaganda against careless driving. 


orm © to = 


It is certain that the “‘ Major Road ” signs have played a 
very great part in the reduction of accidents ; there must be 
few experienced drivers who do not welcome the appearance 
of these signs, and in fact their provision was advocated by 
motorists for many years. But it is doubtful whether the 
Courts have overridden the numerous decisions of ten years 
or more ago, where judges have expressly stated that a main 
road traveller has no legal priority over a traveller emerging 
from a side road, or even from a private drive. But the 
provision of major road signs is by no means complete: 
hundreds of minor crossings have no sign indicating which is 
the major road; and it is a fact that the smaller and the 
more insignificant the crossing, the more important is it that 
the motorist should be clearly informed which road has the 
priority. 

The “ Halt” sign, on the contrary, is a vexatious and 
useless restriction. If the motorist halts before he reaches 
the sign, he cannot see into the main road, and will remain 
there all day, or will be within the law if he accelerates 
round the corner, having once halted, so as to involve himself 
in as great a risk as if he had never halted. If he halts after 
having poked the bonnet of his car into sight on the main 
road, he runs the risk of being prosecuted. In a recent test 
case, prosecuting counsel stated that the “ Halt” sign meant 
“halt at some line drawn across the road further on.” No 
one in the Court apparently had the knowledge or perhaps 
the inclination to point out that in the great majority of 
‘“‘ Halt sign” cases no such line exists. 

Belisha crossings are a copy of such crossings existing in 
Paris. In Paris they are logically administered, and the 
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pedestrian is absolutely safe within the studs, but crosses 
at his own risk outside the studs. In this country no penalty 
is attached to crossing outside the studs. A new charter 
seems to have been given here to the pedestrian “‘ jaywalker.” 
He crosses anywhere, no longer even attempting to avoid the 
traffic ; he crosses on the studs when the lights are against 
him ; he starts to cross on the studs, and when the motorist, 
as bound in law, stops to give him, or preferably her, 
precedence, he stops and returns to the pavement. 

Let us adopt the Parisian law in its entirety and enact 
that if a pedestrian is touched within the studs then the 
motorist is prima facie to blame, save only where the lights are 
against the pedestrian. Outside the studs the matter is 
simpler: the pedestrian crosses here, if in a built-up area, 
at his own risk. Many pedestrians can safely, and without 
inconveniencing anyone, cross a line of the thickest or thinnest 
traffic ; then let them do so, but they are responsible for their 
own risk unless they are at an official crossing. 

The 30-mile limit is probably the most controversial of the 
restrictions imposed. Many of us are old enough to remem- 
ber that, when after years of agitation the general speed 
limit was removed, actually no increase of accidents resulted. 
It is undoubtedly true that in most parts of the country the 
30-mile limit is gradually becoming a dead letter, probably 
because, as occurred with the original speed limit, sensible 
people realize that it is unfair to prosecute some perfectly 
safe and careful driver for a technical infringement of the 
law. In any case, if the proposals suggested in the later part 
of this paper were adopted, the need for such a limit with 
all its consequent expense and injustice would disappear. 

Driving tests were also advocated for many years before 
they were introduced, and the reply was always that they 
were impracticable. They must have done much good, 
though their efficacy is marred by the large proportion of 
motorists who only drive their cars occasionally and therefore 
forget the lessons they have learnt before their test when 
returning to their car after, say, laying it up for the winter. 

When all the above efforts are considered, probably the 
most effective step was the massed propaganda which accom- 
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panied the issue of the Highway Code, and the compulsory 
reading of this code forced on those desiring to pass a driving 
test. As gradually, in course of time, the generation accus- 
tomed to use the roads in the pre-motor days passes away, 
more and more people will be trained to visualize the dangers 
of stopping at corners, turning without a signal, etc. 

In submitting the following proposals for dealing with 
road accidents, motorists will be dealt with last of all in the 
various categories of road-users, as possessing the vehicle 
with the greatest potentialities for harm. Each category will 
therefore be dealt with in detail. 


PEDESTRIANS 


Rule of the road. Pedestrians should walk on the right 
of roads. If on the pavement they should walk so that the 
outside stream faces the traffic on the road. This would 
prevent that frequent cause of accidents, where a person 
walking on the edge of the pavement with his back to the 
traffic on the road steps off the pavement to pass some 
obstruction or some person walking the other way, and steps 
into the way of some vehicle travelling quite legitimately 
close to the kerb. It would also give a pedestrian on the 
pavement some chance of saving his life in the event of a 
motor skidding and mounting the kerb. 

To cross the road in built-up areas, the rule should be as 
stated in an earlier paragraph dealing with Belisha crossings. 

In rural areas, the pedestrian should walk on the right of 
the road, i.e., facing oncoming traffic. As this has been much 
disputed, it is proposed to here give reasons for this rule. 

Persons walking with their backs to the traffic are trusting 
entirely to the overtaking driver to avoid them ; he of course 
generally does so, but in the rare event of some misjudgment 
on his part, the pedestrian can make no effort to save himself, 
and an accident is bound to result. This is particularly the 
case when a motorist is rightly following the bend of a left- 
handed curve: he may be unable to swing out owing to 
oncoming traffic, and if he is meeting a pedestrian on his 
side, the latter can, seeing the motor at the same time as he 
himself is seen, shrink into the side, and give just that assist- 
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ance in avoiding the accident which may help to prevent it. 
If the walker has his back to the following car, only the 
motorist can make any effort sufficiently early to avoid the 
crash. 

A further advantage in the rule will be appreciated by 
motorists who have driven at night in colliery districts. 

At night, the most visible part of a pedestrian is his white 
face, and if meeting pedestrians, the motorist has no difficulty 
in picking them up with his lights; if he is overtaking them 
he sees them several fractions of a second later. This is at 
once noticeable in the difficulty experienced in seeing miners 
returning from work with black faces, who are equally difficult 
to see whether met or overtaken. 


CyYcListTs 


As a class, these appear to be the least law-abiding, 
presumably from the large proportion of youthful persons 
who make use of cycles, errand boys being amongst the worst 
offenders. The standard of cycling skill is also not very high, 
and there are no tests for this class of road user. 

Cyclists should be amenable to the ordinary rules of the 
road, they should not be allowed to ride two abreast, they 
should not overtake except on the off side, and they should 
carry rear lights. 

At present, cyclists thread their way through traffic 
blocks, passing sometimes on one side of a vehicle, sometimes 
on the other, often wobbling from side to side, and though 
in London it is quite usual for vehicles to pass one on the 
near side, since all vehicles keep accurately to their line of 
traffic, in the provinces it is very rare, and is still treated as 
an offence, for a car to pass another on the near side. 

The red reflector, even if clean and well placed, is only 
effective when illuminated by the rays of following search- 
lights. A modern car now possesses dipping head-lights, and 
if in courtesy to an oncoming car or cyclist one’s head-lights 
are dipped, the range at which an overtaken cyclist’s reflector 
can be seen is very dangerously reduced. Cyclists protest 
that if a pedestrian can be seen in time, so can a cyclist. 
Even if this was a justification for the risk both these classes 
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take in the road, it would be a non sequitur. A pedestrian, 
being on the road, throws a considerable and low-lying shadow 
in the lights of a car; a cyclist, being raised several inches 
from the road surface, his shadow lies further forward and is 
not so immediately visible. 


Horse TRAFFIC 

Drivers of horse vehicles can and do commit many 
transgressions of the Highway Code, yet one never hears 
of a prosecution of this class of road users. Such offences, 
for instance, as pulling up the vehicle on a blind corner, 
turning without a signal, emerging from a side road at 
excessive speed, are all common events, while dairymen and 
bakersmen often allow their horses to be in full control of 
the cart while they deliver their parcels at the houses of their 
customers. 

The apparent assumption of the Legislature, and in fact 
the expressed opinion of many writers in the Press, is that 
the motorist is a bloodthirsty ghoul, rejoicing in the oppor- 
tunities he possesses of running down harmless pedestrians. 
Actually, as sane people are aware, the great mass of drivers 
are painstakingly careful to avoid accidents. Why, then, do 
accidents occur? Some reasons may be stated :— 


1. Reckless driving due to youth or ignorance. 

2. Reckless driving due to insobriety. 

3. Lack of skill in driving. 

4. Lack of forethought in the proper maintenance of the car and 
a resulting mechanical failure. 

5. Accidents due entirely to the fault of some other class of road 
user, but possibly contributed to, in the event, by failure of the 
motorist to perform the right action quick enough. 


To remove these possible causes of accidents legislation has 
imposed restrictions on all classes of motorists, regardless of 
their experience, skill or prudence. 

If this principle were applied in other matters, persons 
would not be allowed to use shot guns without a test of skill, 
because every year some few idiots shoot themselves in cross- 
ing a hedge or leave a loaded gun in the cottage kitchen, and 
bathing would not be allowed except under supervision, 
because of the dozens of people who drown themselves in 
this amusement every summer. 
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It is therefore contended that this is entirely the wrong 
principle to act on in dealing with the roads. 

A report last year by the Industrial Welfare Research 
Committee stated that it was a proved law that 75 per cent. 
of all accidents occurred to 25 per cent. of the persons exposed 
to the risk. This was stated to apply to all classes of accident, 
including road accidents. Investigation would be easily 
made and would undoubtedly confirm this as regards motor 
accidents. There must be at least two million drivers now 
on the road in Great Britain who have never had a claim 
against their insurance company, and probably this is an 
under rather than an over-statement. The correct principle, 
therefore, is to reduce restrictions on the skilled driver to a 
minimum, while gradually forcing the unskilled, the negligent 
or the reckless driver off the road. If we could eliminate 
the 25 per cent. “ accident prone”’ we would eliminate 75 
per cent. of the accidents. How is this to be done ? 

At the present time, every owner is forced by law to 
insure his car against third-party risks, and the majority of 
well-to-do owners insure in addition against other incidental 
risks to the car or its contents. A great many of these 
persons, however, take the first £5, £10 or £15 of any claim, 
and it is obvious that to the ordinary owner-driver such a 
minor accident as brushing the wing of the car against the 
garage door is itself sufficiently annoying as to be a deterrent 
against careless driving, while an accident involving a third 
party will at least entail the forfeiture of his no-claim bonus. 
To the ordinary driver, therefore, the very rare accident that 
may occur will be a subject of great annoyance, and he will 
do all he can to avoid such accidents. He may nevertheless 
be unsuccessful, when he may be classed amongst the 
unfortunate accident prone. It is quite otherwise when the 
insured car is being driven by some other person, say, the 
young son of the owner. He will be young and inexperienced, 
possessed of the impetuosity of youth, or even may be unsuited 
to drive a car, in other words, “accident prone.” He is 
not deterred by any thought of the financial cost to himself 
of even the most trivial accident, and it would not be sur- 
prising if it were found that the great majority of claims 
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lodged by rich men for minor damage to their car arise when 
the car is otherwise than owner-driven. Paid chauffeurs are 
as a rule careful, since they lose their job if they have any 
tendency to accidents. 

London omnibus drivers are the best in the world and 
have very few accidents. This is because they are first 
trained until highly skilled, and then if they suffer from any 
accident propensity they are at once discharged. This is 
also the case with long-distance ’bus drivers and the lorry 
drivers of certain big firms, all of whom set a high standard 
on the road. 

The question may now be asked how it is that accidents 
occur if, as stated above, the deterrent effect of the financial 
loss which occurs after each accident has the power of 
rendering the owner careful. 

There is a sufficiently large class of owners, mostly “ small” 
men, driving ramshackle cars, who do not mind an extra 
bump or two on their wings, and who can depend on their 
compulsory insurance to cover them against third parties, 
and who have already forfeited their no-claim bonus, to 
provide a strong body of fairly careless drivers. These, in 
addition to young men driving other people’s cars and to the 
unfortunate “accident prone,” probably provide a large 
percentage of the accidents which are due to the fault of the 
motorist. 

The custom of insurance companies of forming “ knock 
and knock ”’ agreements militates against the proper investiga- 
tion of responsibility for accidents, and renders it unnecessary 
for the careless class of driver to disprove his negligence, 
while the system of insuring the car and not the driver leads 
to the paradox that a blameless owner-driver may have a 
dirty insurance certificate, while a reckless and inexperienced 
young man may start as owner of his first car with a clean 
insurance record, although he may have been involved in 
several accidents driving other people’s cars. 


THE REMEDY 


Government should take over insurance against third- 
party risks, leaving all other insurance to the companies as 
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at present. The driver, not the car, should be the subject 
of third-party insurance, and his premium would be payable 
as part of his driving licence. A reasonable premium, such as 
£3 to £5, should be charged at the outset, to include the 
driving licence, but this premium would be reviewed yearly 
on renewal in accordance with the driver’s record during the 
past year. Each accident in which the driver was involved 
would be taken into consideration, and where he cannot 
prove his complete innocence (the onus would be on him), 
an increase of his premium would be ordered. This penalty 
would be in addition to and entirely separate from any 
criminal action it might be necessary to take at the time 
of the accident against a guilty driver, and the raising of the 
premium is only intended to gradually eliminate the truly 
well meaning and careful but unfortunately accident-prone 
driver. 

Here the ordinary driver will tend to become still more 
careful, since in addition to the financial loss necessitated by 
damage to his car, he will also have the trouble of taking 
the other participant in the collision into Court, with the 
object of proving his own exonerability. The “ accident- 
prone ”’ driver, faced with, say, a £10 licence his second year 
and, say, £20 his third year, would soon be driven off the road, 
while the really criminal would, as now, not only be dealt 
with in the Courts but would be faced by an enhanced 
premium for the future. 

There are, of course, some necessary corollaries to this 
scheme. First of all the punishment for driving without a 
licence must be made much more severe, especially in the 
case of a man who obviously acted deliberately. Some 
sentences now awarded for this crime are lighter than for 
some quite venial transgression of the parking regulations. 

Secondly, in deciding on whether a driver is partly 
responsible for an accident, Courts must be very strict, and 
only completely exonerate the motorist when it is clear that 
no amount of skill or speed of action could have enabled 
him to save the accident. Such lack of 100 per cent. 
efficiency would not of course render him liable for criminal 
or civil liabilities, provided the real onus of the accident 
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was on the other party, but would count against him on the 
renewal of his premium. For example, sometimes a driver 
offers as an excuse in a Court of Law that as he rounded the 
corner he saw someone in his part of the road, he applied the 
brakes, but the car skidded. Such an excuse is now almost 
invariably accepted, yet it is all a confession of either bad 
driving, excessive speed, bad maintenance (i.e., smooth 
tyres) or some other cause within his control. We are all 
liable to skid, but good drivers probably experience a skid 
once in fifty or sixty thousand miles, and even then probably 
emerge from it without damage. 

It is submitted that within two years of the institution of 
this plan, provided that it was administered strictly, most 
of the inefficient drivers would be off the roads, and there 
would be no further need for more restrictions on speed. 

The part played amongst causes of accidents by badly 
laid roads has not been taken into consideration in this 
paper since they are daily being improved, and more rapid 
results from this side cannot be expected. If, however, some 
attention was given to cambering the outside of corners, and 
roughening really slippery surfaces, at a small cost a great 
deal of dangerous cornering would be eliminated immediately. 
There is no temptation to cut a corner if the outside of the 
corner is cambered. 

Some of these proposals will undoubtedly become law in 
course of time ; they are not original, and have been urged 
by experienced motorists for some time. The author will be 
quite content if some serious consideration should be given to 
his proposal for Government insurance against third-party 
risks, and he hopes that in any case the logical method of 
insuring the driver, not the car, may be adopted. 

‘“* ROADHOG.” 


MISQUOTATIONS 


“I have been accused of milking many cows but at least the 
butter is my own.”—Chas. Reade, “ The Cloister and the Hearth.” 


AN appropriate, apposite quotation is a joy to the literary- 
minded but, as Isaac D’Israeli wrote in his Curiosities of 
Iiterature, ‘The Art of Quotation requires more delicacy 
in the practice than those conceive who can see nothing more 
in a quotation than an extract.” A misquotation—a quota- 
tion either inaccurate in words, or understanding, or attribu- 
tion—is anathema to the literary minded. Lord Byron 
fulminated against the half-educated “‘ With just enough of 
learning to misquote.” In addition to the pleasure given by 
an apt quotation—and a quotation may well be the cream 
of a well-thought-out sentiment or a well-expressed idea— 
there is sometimes the stimulant to a chain of thought. 

In this latter connection it may be recalled that a quotation 
often made relates to the normal span of life—‘‘ the days of 
our years are three-score-years-and-ten.”” The lines occur 
in Psalm Ninety—“ A prayer of Moses the man of God.” It 
is curious because, in spite of the advance in the learning of 
the physician and of the skill of the surgeon and the increased 
knowledge of chemistry and hygiene, we still generally accept 
seventy years as the normal length of life, i.e., of those who 
escape infant mortality, epidemics and accidents. In spite 
of all the knowledge (and, it may be added, fuss) about health, 
although there are many who by reason of strength come to 
four-score years, taken broadly the ordinary length of life 
is apparently about the same to-day as three thousand years 
ago, for, as modern statistics show, when a man has attained 
65 years of age he has outlived the majority of men who were 
born in the same year and less than 40 per cent. live to be 
seventy. (In the U.S.A. a boy at birth possesses an average 
expectation of life of 59 years.) An anonymous writer 
speaks of a man over seventy years of age as “ living on time 
borrowed from eternity.” 

A misquotation frequently made is Alexander Pope’s 
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“A little learning is a dangerous thing ”’—so often quoted 
as “‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” One might 
add “‘ only if it is not realized that it is a little ’’—for indeed 
all knowledge was obviously once but a little. 

Wrongly attributed—the saying “a man should never 
be ashamed to own he has been in the wrong, which is but 
saying, in other words, that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday.” When this is quoted in England it is invariably 
prefaced by the words “‘ as Americans say,” but the aphorism 
was really Swift’s. ‘“‘ An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God ”’ is generally attributed to Robert Burns. It is true 
he used it in The Cotter’s Saturday Night, but Alexander 
Pope wrote it in his Essay on Man. Pope died in 1744, 
whereas Burns was not born until 1759. Sir Walter Scott 
is frequently credited with ‘“‘ Blood is thicker than water,” 
but it is known to have been a common proverb in England 
in the seventeenth century ; it was included in English Proverbs 
printed in 1672 by John Ray—a century before Scott was 
born. Thomas Carlyle wrote in his Past and Present “he 
has a pleasant wit and loves a timely joke,” but William 
Cowper wrote this line in John Gilpin, published in 1785, 
whereas Carlyle was not born until 10 years later. (It is 
amusing to note how many canny Scots manage to get credit 
for English ideas.) The expression “‘ The man in the street ” 
has frequently been attributed to Lord Salisbury, but Ralph 
Waldo Emmerson really originated it. Many will say that 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ”’ is biblical, but 
it was written by Laurence Sterne. ‘‘ Though the mills of 
God grind slowly yet they grind exceedingly small” has also 
a scriptural tang, but this eternal verity was promulgated 
by the American poet Longfellow. The phrase “ the survival 
of the fittest’ is usually attributed to Charles Darwin, the 
author of the Origin of Species—although quoted by him, it 
was by him correctly attributed to Herbert Spencer in his 
Principles of Biology. Again, some authors get little credit 
for phrases they coined now of daily currency. ‘“ Truth is 
stranger than fiction” first appeared in Lord Byron’s Don 
Juan— Tis strange but true ; for truth is always strange— 
stranger than fiction.”’ 
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The majority of misquotations are just an oft-repeated 
slip of a word or words. “In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread ” appears in both the Authorised and Revised 
Versions as “in the sweat of thy face.” ‘In the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety” is usually quoted “there is 
wisdom ”—although both translations give “safety.” It 
is not germane to the subject, but, speaking of the Authorised 
and Revised Versions, one is reminded of the tale of the dear 
old lady who declined to use the Revised Version on the 
ground that “‘ what was good enough for the apostles is good 
enough for me.” “The tongue can no man tame, it is an 
unruly evil” is usually misquoted “the tongue is an unruly 
member.” Even The Times, in a leader, speaks of the 
prophecy that the lion and the lamb shall lie down together. 
Presumably this is an attempt to produce a prophecy of 
Isaiah ‘‘ The wolf and the lamb shall feed together,” or in 
another place ‘ The wolf shall dwell with the lamb.” ‘* The 
love of money is a root of all kinds of evil” is often wrongly 
quoted “‘ money is the root of all evil,” a misrepresentation 
of what St. Paul wrote. ‘‘ Like searching for a needle in a 
bundle of hay” say most people—originally it was the 
curious old English “‘ bottle of hay.” Another verbal devia- 
tion from the original, due to the changing flow of language, 
is the common saying “ All is not gold that glitters.” In 
Elizabethan times “ glitters” was “ glisters,” comp: Shake- 
speare’s The Merchant of Venice, “ All that glisters is not 
gold,” and Thomas Middleton’s A Fair Quarrel, “ All is not 
gold that glisteneth.” ‘“‘ Continual dropping wears away a 
stone,” wrote Lucretius (according to published translation) ; 
it is misquoted as ‘“‘ constant dripping.” ‘‘ Fine by degrees 
and beautifully less,” wrote Matthew Prior; it is usually 
given as “smaller by degrees.” The quotation “ exceptions 
prove the rule” seems meaningless ; the original was “ ex- 
ceptio probat regulum ’—the exception tests the rule. One 
frequently hears say, “‘ When Greek meets Greek, then comes 
the tug of war,” but Nathaniel Lee wrote ‘“‘ When Greeks 
joined Greeks, then was the tug of war.” People almost 
invariably say “‘ far from the maddening crowd,” but Thomas 
Gray wrote in his Elegy “‘ Far from the madding crowd’s 
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ignoble strife.” Milton’s line, “ Fresh woods and pastures 
new ” is not infrequently given as “ Fresh fields and pastures 
new.” ‘To the bitter end” one hears almost daily—the 
original reference was to a ship’s cable ; when, in a storm, a 


ship has paid out all her anchor cable, the cable has run. 


out to the little used or “ better end.” ‘“* The spacious days 
of Queen Elizabeth’ one often reads, but Tennyson wrote 
“the spacious times of great Elizabeth.” One often reads, 
too, “‘ The law’s an hass, as Bumble said,” but Dickens’ 
Bumble in Oliver Twist said “If the law supposes that,” 
(that a wife acts under her husband’s direction), “‘ the law 
is an ass—an idiot.” 

Some sentiments attributed to eminent men are obviously 
of post-manufacture. For example, ex-public school boys 
are fond of quoting “ As the Duke of Wellington said, the 
Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton.” 
This is sheer nonsense, for we are credibly informed that in 
1815 there were no playing fields at Eton. Another example 
is the oft-quoted yarn of the boy George Washington: 
“Father, I cannot tell a lie. I cut your cherry tree with my 
little axe,” for this tale was made up by an American Episcopal 
clergyman, Mason Locke Weems, in 1806, for a reading primer 
for American Public (Elementary) Schools. Napoleon is 
often quoted as having said the English were “a nation of 
shopkeepers,” but the phrase first appeared in Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, published in 1775, when Napoleon was 
only six years old. He may have repeated, but he did not 
originate the phrase. 

As the best finish we quote from seventeenth-century 
John Pomfret’s Love Triumphant Over Reason : 


“The best may slip and the most cautious fall, 
He’s more than mortal that ne’er erred at all.” 


Bryan PONTIFEX. 


THE COLOURING OF BIRDS’ EGGS 


THE diversity of colouring of birds’ eggs is usually attributed 
to “protective” influences—with more truth than most 
“ protective” theories. Observing the exceedingly efficient 
camouflage of the eggs, and particularly the young, of ground- 
nesting birds, especially terns and waders who leave the nest 
a few hours after hatching, it is clear that “ concealing ” 
forces have been operating on eggs and young devoid of the 
protection of an efficient nest. 

Little terns, who lay their eggs in almost negligible breast- 
hollows on the tiny shingle splinters of raised beaches covered 
only at spring tides, are consummate protectionists. It is 
possible to stare fixedly down at their fawn, or pale olive- 
yellow, mauve and brown stained eggs, hardly twice the size 
of a blackbird’s, and still not see them. More remarkable 
are the grey-fawn, black-stippled chicks, who, leaving their 
hollow almost as soon as their down has dried from the egg, 
are hardly to be seen against the shingle-sand, even when 
running, which they do very nimbly. Such protective 
devices are essential to species whose only defence against 
the wonderful eyes of gulls and crows is the perfect camouflage 
of their plumage. 

And, if in “ protected” colonies the eggs of common or 
Sandwich terns seem conspicuous to the practised eye against 
the plain fawn of the sand among the marran, it is apparent 
that where they lay on shingle, their true nesting-ground, they 
are hardly more obvious than the tiny eggs of the little tern. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that in a wet 
season the infant mortality is very much less on the exposed 
but well-drained shingle beach than on the damp sand among 
the rotting marram. Very seldom does one pick up the grey, 
or fawn, white and black-stippled chick of the Sandwich tern 
from his shingle background, to which he wanders from the 
sand and marram as soon, or a few hours after, he has dried. 
And again, if to one who knows terns well, the white breast 
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of the common chick is comparatively obvious, a crow would 
have no easy task picking out the tawny olive, black-striped 
back at forty or fifty feet. 
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The eggs of all terns, and indeed of most sea-birds and nest 


waders, display a remarkable diversity of colouring. The 
very lovely eggs of Sandwich terns, as large and slender as 
pullets’, are shaded in mauve and black blotchings on back- 
grounds of white or fawn ; sometimes a rich brown egg will be 
stained with a darker brown and oil-washed with overlapping 
moons of the mauve and black. The eggs of common terns 


are even more varied in their colouring : ranging from choco- ; 


late or rich red-brown, grey or olive-fawn, through every 
shade of green to blue, the majority heavily scrawled and 


blotched with brown and black. Nor is the variegation | 


restricted to different birds: one common tern I knew had 
two slightly different dark-olive eggs and a third a pale blue, 
pure but for a single black blotching and a few faint stipplings. 
It would, I think, be true to say that it is not possible to 
find a clutch of common tern’s eggs uniform in colour and 
marking. If most of the beautiful pear-drop eggs of the 
little ringed-plover are ashy-white, with that same lavender- 
mauve underlying the black speckling, I have known clutches 
an exquisite dusted-red; and if the huge eggs of oyster- 
catchers are usually olive-dun, some are a rich olive-brown, 
chocolate stained. 

This irregular markation of waders’ and sea-birds’ eggs 
may, I think, be attributed to the natural influence of evolu- 
tionary forces on the plain colour of eggs laid on the broken 
background of shingle beaches, for it is the variegated pattern 
of the shells that makes it so difficult to pick up the eggs from 
their background. Since the colour-pattern of chameleons, 
lizards, and fishes reacts spontaneously to that of their 
immediate environment, it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that the colour-pattern of birds’ eggs has reacted in the 
course of millenniums to that of the ground upon which they 
are laid. In either case it is to be noted that protective 
purposes are well served. Another factor contributing to 
this irregular patterning may well be the habit of sea- and 
water-birds of soiling and staining their eggs, which, as it 
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happens, tends to break up their background, rendering them 
less conspicuous. 

But when we turn to a consideration of the eggs of arboreal- 
nesting species a theory of protective coloration has certain 
objections to surmount. It is reasonable to conjecture that 
plain white was the original hue of birds’ eggs, and that the 
divers colourings and multifarious blotchings and stipplings 
were evolved by natura] selection to blend with their back- 
ground for purposes of concealment, as surely as the size of a 
bird’s egg depends not only upon the size of the bird that lays 
it, but upon the condition of the bird that will hatch from it ; 
wherefore the eggs of oyster-catcher and tern are huge, out 
of all proportion to the size of the parent bird, because the 
young hatch in full down, ready to leave the nest, which 
offers them no concealment, directly they have dried. So 
that when such birds as sand martins, kingfishers and wood- 
peckers, nesting in deep holes, lay the generic white egg, a 
protective colour-pattern being superfluous, all is well with 
the ‘‘ protective” theory. But then we find that the ring- 
dove, nesting in dark coverts, lays white eggs in open nests so 
frail that they are visible not only from above but from below 
through the openwork structure of twigs ; whereas coloured 
eggs would be inconspicuous in the dim light of the woods. 

Are we to assume that at an earlier epoch, a nester in 
caves and holes like his relatives, rock doves and stock doves, 
the ring dove has not yet reached that stage of nidificatory 
evolution at which its eggs react to the influence of their back- 
ground ? But then the ring dove is very plainly a species in 
no need of protection at the present time. His two white 
eggs must surely be among the most obvious of any to such 
thieves as jays, magpies, crows, jackdaws, and squirrels 
commonly frequenting his nesting haunts: it is difficult to 
understand how any eggs or squabs escape the sharp eyes of 
so many filchers. Yet the ring dove multiplies exceedingly. 
His success must be attributed, I think, like so many birds, 
to his adaptability. The female lays in many months of the 
year, and rears two or three broods, though even three are 
only the equivalent of a single full blackbird’s clutch, or half 
that of a long-tailed titmouse’s. But, a hardy bird, in a 
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severe winter, when perhaps only one blackbird of the year 
will survive and no long-tailed titmice, all the nestling ring 
doves may win through, battening on acorns and beech- 
mast, to breed themselves the next spring. 

Lord Grey, in The Charm of Birds, mooted the question of 
why dunnocks nesting in open nests and redstarts in conceal- 
ing holes should both lay bright blue eggs, for against the dark 
background of her nest the April blue of the dunnock’s eggs 
renders them particularly obvious. Clearly, protective color- 
ation, as instanced in the eggs and young of modern ground- 
nesting birds, must have been more general and more essential 
to the well-being of the species in past ages when nests were 
rudimentary or non-existent. Thus, like to many obscure 
surviving habits, what was once protective colouring has out- 
lived its original purposes. Nor must it be forgotten that a 
bright colour to human eyes is not necessarily conspicuous to 
the mammalian and avian egg-thieves responsible for pro- 
tective measures. Blue is, in any case, a natural colour for a 
bird’s egg, because of the chalky texture of the shell, often 
washing through a white, as in the case of a starling’s egg. 
Though the bright eggs of the dunnock are obvious in their 
open nest, it has to be remembered that normally the latter 
is well hidden in bush or hedge. Indeed we might be extreme, 
and argue that the conspicuous colour of the eggs ensures 
that in a backward spring, when concealing foliage is sparse 
and food for the nestlings insufficient, the first clutch of eggs 
is more likely to be taken, resulting in later clutches when 
foliage is denser and food more plentiful. But this is perhaps 
far-fetched, and reversing the normal processes of evolution : 
for a continued failure of first clutches would tend to result in 
a later nesting date or less conspicuous eggs. 

In estimating the part played by “ protective ’’ measures 
in the lives of birds it is true to say that in northern latitudes, 
where natural colours tend to be comparatively dull, birds 
with tropically-bright plumages—kingfishers, green wood- 
peckers, redstarts—nest in holes, concealing their obvious 
colours, and have white eggs—the pale blue of the redstart’s 
egg may be ascribed, like the starling’s, to the texture of the 
shell—because there have been no external colour or pro- 
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tective influences at work upon their patterning. Thus, 
according to the usual inter-reactions of natural selection, 
bright plumages will be efficiently off-set, where such obvious 
hues are likely to be inimical to the rearing of young and the 
perpetuation of the species. 

Although a bird’s way with its eggs and young is extra- 
ordinarily interesting, there are often drawbacks associated 
with its study. One argument against the taking of eggs, 
perhaps the most important, appears to be overlooked by 
both bird-protectionists and oologists. Regrettably, it also 
applies, in a manner, to bird-photographers and bird-watchers. 
Man, it is too often true, is often a menace to the well-being 
of birds, but their natural enemies are predatory beasts, and 
no matter how careful the ornithologist who habitually 
examines birds’ nests in situ, he leaves traces of his handi- 
work, obvious to these enemies. A broken twig, a bent nettle, 
disturbed grasses, invisible or without significance to the 
human eye, all arouse the curiosity of sharp-eyed jay or 
crow, with inevitable results. The honest naturalist admits 
that the nest he has examined has, more often then not, been 
quickly despoiled by natural enemies. The certain know- 
ledge that misfortune is likely to overtake closely-watched 
nests deters one from such practices, or detracts from the 
pleasure of any interesting discovery made by such observa- 
tion. One is content to judge the course of events from the 
actions of the parent birds and the calls of the young. With 
such open-nesting birds as terns or waders the ornithologist 
can reap a full and completely satisfying harvest of valuable 
notes. 

B. R. PERRY. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE CORONATION 
Tue Coronation is attracting great numbers of people from 
over the Border to London, and no part of their Majesties’ 
Kingdoms or Dominions will be more fully or loyally repre- 
sented than Scotland. Those who remain at home will enjoy 
celebrations varying in scale and character with the size of 
the city or village in which they find themselves, in each case 
reinforced by the novel element introduced by broadcasting. 
The City of Edinburgh will be officially decorated ; the Town 
Council of Glasgow, stern believers in individual enterprise, 
propose to leave that element to private endeavour. The 
nature of the holiday accorded to the schools varies with the 
taste and fancy of each Education Authority. Even the 
most extreme socialist has grudgingly to permit a holiday of 
some kind, because even the most extreme socialist knows 
well how firmly the monarchy as an institution is established 
in the hearts of his own supporters, and although a certain 
amount of ungraciousness has been displayed in a few places, 
none of our communist pundits has been bold enough to 
suggest presenting the school children with spoons engraved 
with the heads of Lenin or Karl Marx in honour of the 
occasion. The Edinburgh authorities did intend, in accordance 
with old-fashioned tradition, to present all the children with 
Coronation spoons, but the proposal was received with a lot 
of factitious opposition, including that of a number of little 
prigs who wrote to the papers and said that the money had 
better be spent on beds in hospital or something useful. 
Before this ridiculous storm the Town Council bowed, and 
quaintly substituted Coronation boxes of chocolates for the 
spoons. Upon this the prigs howled more than ever; their 
loyalty was not to be bought or retained by a box of choco- 
lates. It may be hoped that the parents of these infant 
phenomena will enjoy the chocolates and find the boxes 
useful. While there may be no question of their offspring’s 
loyalty, their manners would seem to be open to improve- 
ment. The Government has announced that a special shilling 
will be minted in Coronation year, bearing on the reverse the 
national arms of Scotland. This concession to local 
patriotism has been received with calm by the ordinary Scot, 
with snorts of rage from the ardent nationalist, who would 
fain restore to us a coinage of merks and pounds Scots, and 
with smiles by the cynical Englishman who thought that the 
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Scot already possessed a national shilling in the form of the 
threepenny bit. But whatever our particular fads and 
foibles, we shall all be united on the twelfth of May in heart- 
felt good wishes for the King and Queen. 


Comine EvENTts 

Scotland is sharing in the political lull due partly to 
Coronation year, and partly to the strength of the National 
Government, with the complete absence, for the time being, 
of any reasonable alternative. Of by-elections, which in 
England have been regrettably numerous, there have not 
been any. We have, however, had an opportunity of hearing 
the Government’s policy expounded at first hand on two of 
its most important aspects. Mr. Eden addressed a meeting 
in Aberdeen on foreign policy, and Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
spoke in Edinburgh on finance and rearmament. It was 
Mr. Eden’s first public appearance in Scotland since he 
became Foreign Secretary, and his attractive personality 
made a favourable impression on those who heard him. He 
did his best to justify all that had been done in the Govern- 
ment’s stewardship of foreign affairs, but his audience, while 
appreciating the difficulties of a foreign minister in these 
distracted days, was left with the feeling that it would like a 
little more definiteness in the Government’s attitude towards 
the League of Nations. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
addressed an audience which crowded out the Usher Hall in 
Edinburgh. Scottish audiences have always been partial to 
members of the Chamberlain family, and the visit of the 
Chancellor excited so much interest that hundreds of ticket- 
holders who wished to see their future Prime Minister were 
unable to gain admission. Mr. Chamberlain spoke with his 
usual point and vigour, and the general verdict was that 
“he'll do.” He did well to emphasise, with telling statistics, 
the enormous improvement in trade and employment which 
are so conveniently ignored by Mr. Lloyd George and other 
hot-gospellers in attacking the Government. There is still a 
school of thought which holds that “laws or kings can cause 
or cure” nothing in the realm of economics, but in this 
imperfect world governments must always bear the blame 
for economic conditions; surely, then, we can point with 
pride to a reduction in unemployment from 2,800,000 to 
1,600,000 in four years, and an increase in the number of 
insured persons in employment from 9,300,000 to 11,200,000 
in the same period. British exports and re-exports have 
risen in the same time from £416,000,000 to £501,000,000. 
Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to explain and to justify the 
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arms bill which now intrudes with “stark necessity” to 
disturb the financial fabric which he has so carefully built up. 
He can rest assured that when he enters on his new duties, as 
it is so confidently anticipated that he will, he takes with 
him the good will and convinced adherence of the great 
majority of Scottish people. 


CALEDONIAN PowER BILL 

By far the liveliest Scottish issue in Parliament this year 
has been the Caledonian Power Bill. The debate on this 
measure presented a curious paradox. Often, when Govern- 
ment whips are on, the visitor to the House of Commons 
will find an orator wasting his sweetness on the desert air of 
fifteen or twenty members, while the others are presumably 
blushing unseen in smoking-room or library. But for this 
measure Government whips were off, and the Bill was left 
to the free vote of the House, with the result that a keen 
debate was conducted in a chamber crowded throughout. 
A record number for a private Bill voted in the division, and 
the measure was rejected by 188 to 140. The issue can be 
simply stated—whether or no the House was prepared to 
remit to committee a Bill designed to authorise a hydro- 
electric scheme in Inverness-shire to provide power for 
running a calcium carbide factory in the neighbourhood of 
Fort William. But behind that simple facade lay such a 
tangled complex of interests, national and local, town and 
county, the really or avowedly patriotic and the purely 
personal, that it would be hard to find a single aspect of social 
or political interest unrepresented except, oddly enough, 
that of party. There was cleavage in every party, and the 
stern unbending Tory, driven by a newly-discovered but 
passionate desire to help the distressed areas of South Wales, 
found himself in the division lobby jostling the unfamiliar 
shoulder of the equally stern and unbending communist, 
who was determined that no mere capitalist enterprise should 
be allowed to interfere with his new-found ally’s sporting 
amenities. Calcium carbide, which at present comes almost 
wholly from abroad, is an important factor in aircraft pro- 
duction, and accordingly the defence programme was affected. 
There was a demand that the factory should be established in 
South Wales or on the Clyde and should obtain its power 
from coal, and accordingly the Special Areas were affected. 
The amenities of the Highlands were affected, and, perhaps 
most important of all, the interests of rival town and county 
councils were affected. Fort William and the Corpack 
district, where the factory under the Bill was to be located, 
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of course supported the measure, as did the County Council 
of Inverness. The Town Council of Inverness would have 
none of it, chiefly on the ground that to divert the water of 
the catchment area westward instead of allowing the flow to 
continue to the east, would deprive the town of a substantial 
percentage of its water supply. The “landed interests’ on 
this occasion supported the Town Council as against the 
County, fearing interference with fishing and other sporting 
rights, and apart from the problem of amenity, always so 
fruitful of controversy, there was involved a small community 
of crofters, whose holdings would be submerged by the 
scheme. General principles were not altogether neglected, 
and a plea was put in for the old-fashioned point of view 
that to hand over a substantial part of Scotland to a private 
corporation with monopolistic powers is indefensible. With 
all these divergent interests ably represented in the House, 
there was a bonny fight. Feeling ran high, and the House 
was still very evenly divided when the Secretary for Scotland 
rose to give the Government view. He patted the Bill on 
the back, embraced it warmly, and, while doing so, quietly 
cut its throat. This he did by the announcement that the 
Government, in the event of the Bill being defeated, would 
be bound to take up the problem at once and to decide 
whether the manufacture of calcium carbide is essential in 
this country, and, if so, where it should be produced. Un- 
doubtedly this announcement, which was a perfectly proper 
one for Mr. Elliot to make, had the effect of relieving the 
minds of a certain number of members who would otherwise 
have shrunk from voting against the Bill lest by so doing 
they might endanger the establishment of an industry vital 
to the national defence. It should only be noted, for the 
benefit of members who pleaded for the distressed areas and 
discoursed on the inability of Highlanders to do any work 
other than that of gillies and stalkers, that the promoters 
of the scheme investigated the possibilities of the special 
areas and came to the deliberate conclusion that the manu- 
facture of calcium carbide on a business footing was possible 
only with the economic advantages to be derived from cheap 
hydro-electric power. It would therefore appear that while 
the Highlands have lost something as a result of the recent 
debate, any gain to South Wales or the Clyde is not yet in sight. 


NATIONALIST REPERCUSSIONS 
The immediate consequences in Scotland were interesting. 
Mr. Robert Boothby, who sits for East Aberdeenshire, had 
been one of the Bill’s keenest advocates, and he at once 
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burst into print with the statement that ‘‘I hope it will be 
generally realised that the English and the Welsh threw 
out the Caledonian Power Bill in the House of Commons last 
night. Forty-seven Scottish members voted for the Bill and 
only eleven against. Meanwhile negotiations have already 
begun with Norwegian interests for the manufacture of the 
carbide which we require, and it is expected that they will be 
concluded very shortly.” Leaving out of consideration the 
unexampled speed and efficiency illustrated by British 
business men in the last sentence of Mr. Boothby’s letter, it 
should be observed that Mr. Boothby notoriously sits loose to 
party ties, and was presumably aware that his letter would 
provoke, as it did, a whole series of triumphal hosannas from 
the paper hosts of Scottish nationalism. Mr. A. and Mr. B., 
“Scotland for Ever,” and “ Lochaber No More” all wrote 
to their favourite newspapers, crying in chorus that Mr. 
Boothby had put the case for Scottish self-government in a 
nutshell, and that nothing now remained, presumbly, but to 
crack the nut and live happily ever afterwards. The 
Scotsman, which has not itself been above an occasional 
flirtation with Scottish nationalism, was more restrained in 
its editorial comment, observing only that “after this, it 
will be difficult to plead for the establishment of new 
industries in the Scottish Highlands, for undoubtedly the 
opposition in Scotland itself had much to do with ” the result 
of the division. Eager correspondents from Glengarry and 
other districts saved from the ravages of industrialism 
plunged into the fray, and thanked the English and Welsh 
members for saving Scotland from herself, just as in the past 
Mr. Boothby and his tellow members have so often given 
England and Wales the benefit of their own advice and 
experience in matters not noticeably Scotish. The com- 
position of the majority in the Imperial Parliament is, of 
course, wholly beside the point, for any sensible person who 
gave the subject a moment’s thought would realise that 
if Scotland really had a separate Parliament she would have 
as much chance of establishing a carbide factory to meet 
imperial needs as of growing bananas on Ben Nevis. But 
any stick is good enough to beat the official dog with, and the 
ardent apostles of nationalism, smarting at “their” affairs 
being mismanaged by English members who make speeches 
about the new industry destined for ‘‘ Cawpatch,” link up the 
failure of the Bill in some mysterious way with the delays 
interposed in the building of a Forth Road Bridge. It is 
notoriously difficult to estimate the true strength of nationalist 
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sentiment in Scotland. There is a small and very vocal band 
of indefatigable letter-writers who, if a bus runs off the road 
or a herring catch is unsatisfactory, prove in the Press to their 
own satisfaction that such things could never be if we had a 
Parliament in Edinburgh. Scotland would find her soul 
again ; we should each keep our own cow and talk like King 
James VI. But the trouble is that at the polls—that 
acid test—the nationalist candidate is always at the bottom, 
having invariably lost £150 in the process of gravitation. 
Disguise it as they will, the nationalists, despite unceasing 
propaganda, have failed to attract to their ranks any Scots- 
men of eminence, or any persons whose names are known 
outside the immediate neighbourhood of their own parish 
pump. The only exceptions are two distinguished authors, 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie and Mr. Linklater, and neither of 
them would make any pretensions to an expert knowledge of 

litics, business or economics. Mr. Mackenzie was elected 
to the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University, but an appoint- 
ment hailed as a nationalist triumph was a well-deserved 
tribute to his eminence as an author. It is sad to find in the 
enchanting first volume of his great work now in progress, 
“The Four Winds of Love,” ominous signs that as it develops 
it will be increasingly devoted to nationalist propaganda. 
Mr. Linklater has contested a seat in the national interest, but 
in the sphere of his true métier has wisely confined Juan’s 
entertaining activities to America and China. 


STRIKES 

Returning prosperity is apt to be accompanied by indus- 
trial unrest, and Scotland has been experiencing the truth of 
an axiom so plentifully illustrated across the Atlantic. The 
first important strike for many years took place in March, 
when the employees of the Scottish Motor Traction Company, 
the largest organisation of its kind in the country, ceased work 
on a demand for increased rates of wages. Their complaint 
would seem to be more logically directed to system than to 
rates, which compare favourably with those in kindred 
employments, and a system which in some cases entails 
unnecessary hanging-about while waiting-for, rather than 
working-on, duty, is no doubt in part due to legislative 
attempts to make hours lighter for the working man. Such 
are the uses of bureaucracy. The strike was disappointing 
to the public, the members of which have rightly come to 
have a high opinion of 8.M.T. employees, whether as drivers 
or conductors, and the company, being a profit-sharing one, 
has been largely immune from labour troubles. Matters were 
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not helped at the outset by ill-advised references to “ com- 
munism ” among the strikers, but after some days work was 
resumed, and negotiations are proceeding for a final, and it 
may be hoped satisfactory, settlement. As ill-luck would 
have it, the strike coincided with the severest days of a 
belated winter. Not only did the general public suffer, but 
in some mining districts the men were unable to get to work, 
as bicycling was impossible in the snow, and ’buses were 
unavailable. The result was an unfortunate diminution in 
coal output at a time when shipowners and forgemasters are 
crying out for it. Then at the beginning of April came the 
strike of engineers employed at Beardmore’s Parkhead 
Forge which, like all strikes and wars, had unfortunate reper- 
cussions far beyond the ambit of the immediate struggle. 
Here again there is no need to take sides, but it is regrettable 
that in this case, too, as in the 8.M.T. strike, the men came 
out in face of the advice of their own organisation to go on 
with work. Unions always seem so powerful for war, so help- 
less for peace. It is also highly regrettable that the rights of 
parties to these struggles should turn so largely on tech- 
nicalities. In the Beardmore case the national executive 
committee of the Amalgamated Engineering Union declared 
the strike unconstitutional, while the District Committee, 
on what appears to be a rather forced construction of a clause 
in the constitution, declared for uncontrolled local action. 
Similarly, the strikers complained that Beardmore’s did not 
enter the Employers’ Federation until strike notices were 
tendered, and that therefore they could not deal with them 
on a Federation basis. Whatever the rights and wrongs of 
their disputes, it is discreditable that they should turn on 
technicalities and the hair-splitting construction of ill-drafted 
“ constitutions.” The end is always the same so far as the 
general public is concerned: delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 
The strike infection next spread to the apprentices in Clyde 
shipbuilding yards and engineering shops, who followed the 
fashion so far that not only did they strike for higher wages, 
but did so in the teeth of advice tendered them by the 
Emergency Committee in Glasgow of the Confederation of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades. When these notes were 
written, over thirty establishments were affected, with the 
likelihood of others being brought in. At the back of all 
these movements, of course, is the feeling that employers in 
the armament trades are making larger profits and that the 
men are not securing a fair share of the increase. The 
Government’s task in holding the balance between the parties, 
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as it will have to do, is not an enviable one, and the unhappy 
taxpayer can only hope that neither he nor the defence pro- 
gramme will suffer unduly. It might be a good thing if all 
parties concerned could learn how much worse both sides 
alike would fare in a totalitarian state. 


DIVORCE 

We like to pride ourselves in Scotland on the superiority 
of our laws, and point to the comparative barbarity of the 
English, whose craze for freedom is such that a man can 
completely disinherit his wife and children. Similarly, where 
divorce is the sequel to marriage, as it often is even in our 
more enlightened country, we consider our system better 
than that of the sister realm. For example, a spouse deserted 
for four years can divorce the other ; the parties can sue cross 
actions of divorce; we have no decree nisi and no King’s 
Proctor. The result is that collusion is far rarer than in 
England, and “holy deadlock” nearly an impossibility. 
But our system, however admirable, has remained sub- 
stantially unchanged for centuries, and Lord Alness, 
formerly Lord Justice Clerk, has introduced in the House of 
Lords a Bill which, following closely the recommendation 
of Lord Gorell’s Royal Commission in 1912, is designed to 
make divorce easier. Mr. Herbert’s Bill, which may or may 
not become an Act, does not, of course, apply to Scotland. 
The main innovations proposed are to reduce the requisite 
period of desertion to three years, and to add to the grounds 
of divorce insanity, cruelty, habitual drunkenness, and a 
sentence of penal servitude. The Bill passed its second 
reading in the House of Lords unopposed, and its sponsors 
claim that it has excited no public opposition in Scotland. 
It is equally true to say that there has been no public demand 
for the Bill in Scotland, and that some of its provisions will 
cause a good deal of debate before they become law. What is 
certain is that it should no longer be necessary for a deserted 
spouse to go into the witness box and swear upon oath that 
throughout the period of desertion he or she has been willing 
and anxious to adhere to the delinquent. This dreary form of 
standardised perjury, which has become a judicial formality, 
must necessarily bring the Courts into contempt, but it 
occurs in every action of divorce for desertion. If the Bill 
succeeds in remedying this abuse alone, it will be justified. 
As to its other provisions, more doubt exists. ‘‘ The truth,” 
said Lord Alness, “‘ is that we live in a new age, which no longer 
regards divorce as a disease but as a remedy ; not as a crime, 
but as a release from misfortune.” These words might have 
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been appropriate in or second reading of the Bill on 


desertion in the Scottish Parliament of 1573, but they are 
hardly applicable to-day, for obviously since the date men- 
tioned no one in Scotland has regarded divorce as anything 
other than a remedy. There are probably a good many 
people in Scotland to-day who think that too easy divorce 
would be a disease, and the new Bill may founder on the rocks 
of their—possibly illogical—objections. 


*“‘ SCOTSMEN IN THE NEws” 

It was once a standing joke against Scots journalism that 
the account of the Boat Race used to figure in our leading 
daily under the headline of ‘‘ Shipping Intelligence.” While 
that particular accusation is no longer a true bill, it is a remark- 
able circumstance that our papers all appeared to miss the 
fact that the stroke of the winning Oxford crew on this 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion was born and has lived all his 
life within the bounds of Greater Edinburgh, and that Mr. 
Hodgson, although his father was, as we say, “of English 
extraction,” enjoys the more than countervailing advantage 
of a wholly Scots ancestry on what used to be called the 
distaff side. Our Press, and particularly our sporting Press, 
is usually so anxious to discover and exploit any Scottish 
connection, however remote, for its current heroes, that this 
particular omission is all the more noteworthy. It is not only 
in the “‘ Shipping Intelligence ” that Scotsmen shine to-day, 
and it is remarkable that, with the exception of the Antipodes, 
all the Governor-Generalships of the Empire are to-day in the 
hands of authentic, dyed-in-the-wool, one-hundred-per-cent. 
Scotsmen. Lord Linlithgow in India has the difficult, if not 
impossible, task of trying to make the Indian constitution 
work. Sir Patrick Duncan in South Africa is faced by 
problems almost equally insoluble. Lord Tweedsmuir in 
Canada finds his lot cast in more pleasant places. We have 
noted with approval his attainment of the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, which must be pleasing to the son of his father, and 
have read with interest of his visit to Washington, where 
Senate and Congress are doubtless all the better for having 
heard a few dry words of Scottish reason interposed in their 
voluminous and sometimes inconclusive debates. Wherever 
His Excellency goes, it is sincerely to be hoped that he takes 
John Buchan with him, and that among the noble surround- 
ings of Mount Vernon or of Arlington that distinguished 
author has found grist for his mill whose subsequent export 
in manufactured form across the Atlantic will not be impeded 
by the Governor-General’s veto. THEAGES. 


SPORT 


My belief (I was not so rash as to venture upon a prophecy) 
that Cambridge would win the 89th Boat Race and continue 
the long sequence of victories since 1924 was falsified, and I 
suffered another reminder of the folly of attempting to 
forecast sporting events. The race is now ancient history, 
but Oxford’s triumph by three lengths in 22 min. 39 sec. 
showed that, despite the feeling of defeatism that seemed 
to be setting in, Oxford can still produce a winning crew. 
Not that they had it all their own way, for at Chiswick 
Steps the issue was still doubtful. It was a fine struggle, 
though the time was the slowest since 1925, when Cambridge 
rowed the course and finished first in 21 min. 50 sec. The 
Oxford boat, it may be recalled, was then waterlogged, and 
Cambridge rowed to the winning post 30 lengths ahead. 
The victory of Oxford this year was due mainly to their 
crew being heavier and stronger than Cambridge, but in 
saying that I am not forgetting the successful coaching of 
Dr. Mallam, Mr. Nickalls and Mr. Rathbone, or Mr. Lewes’s 
self-abnegation in getting out of the boat to make way for 
one whom he thought would do better. And now a cheer 
for the losers and for the gallant fight that they put up. 

The M.C.C. have ended their tour, their last match being 
against Auckland, whom they beat on April 3 by seven 
wickets, and the same evening they had embarked for 
England. It has been an interesting tour, but we have not 
done too well, for out of 28 matches we have won but eight 
and lost five, the remaining fifteen being drawn. Hammond 
has headed the batting averages, with Barnett and Leyland a 
good second and third (the averages were 61.88, 54.46, and 
42.75). Copson, Hammond and Farnes headed the bowling 
averages. 

The International Rugby match at Belfast on Saturday, 
April 3, saw Wales beaten by Ireland by 1 goal (5 points) 
to 1 penalty goal (3 points). It was a poor game, played in 
dismal weather. Wales has suffered three defeats, and 
England had already taken the championship by winning all 
three of the three matches played, but we have scraped 
through by a very narrow margin. The Inter-Services’ 
Tournament has been won by the Army, who beat the Royal 
Air Force at Twickenham on the same day of the Welsh 
defeat by 29 points to 9. The Army thus won the Tourna- 
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ment outright for the second year in succession. The result 
suggests a walk-over, but the game was anything but this, 
and the airmen gave their opponents a good tussle. In the 
Rugby League International match at Halifax on Saturday, 
April 10, England beat France by 4 goals and 5 tries (23 
points) to 3 goals and 1 try (9 points), but in spite of the 
big margin we did not cut a very impressive figure. 

On the same day the semi-final round of the F.A. Cup 
was played, and with the defeat of Millwall by Sunderland at 
Huddersfield (2—1) London’s last chance has vanished. 
Sunderland will at the deciding match at Wembley on May 1 
meet Preston North End, who beat West Bromwich Albion 
on the Arsenal ground by 4 to 1. On the form shown, 
Preston should win the Cup. How many followers of the 
game, I wonder, remember Preston’s remarkable achievement 
in the 1888-9 season, when they won the League championship 
without losing a match and won the Cup without having a 
goal scored against them? And in 1887 they beat Hyde at 
Preston by 26 to nothing. Here is further inspiration, if it 
be needed, for the coming match at Wembley ! 

There was a crowded day of good fighting at the Amateur 
Boxing Championships in the Royal Albert Hall on Wed- 
nesday, April 7. Only two champions, however, kept their 
titles: A. Barnes, of Cardiff, among the bantams, and V. A. 
Stuart, of the London Fire Brigade, among the heavies. 

Professional boxing suffers a loss by the retirement of 
Jack Petersen on account of eye trouble. We can ill spare 
promising heavy-weights, and there was a time when we 
counted Petersen among our best. He never lacked courage 
or enthusiasm, though he never looked like becoming a 
world-beater. Will the Daily Mail find one in its £2,000 
competition ? The N.S.C. has given the scheme its blessing, 
so let us hope that a new heavy-weight hope will emerge and 
bring us a world championship in a class in which we are 
deplorably poor. 

To cheer us up here is Tommy Farr, of Tonypandy, our 
British heavy-weight champion, beating Max Baer, the 
American, decisively on points over 12 rounds at Harringay 
on Thursday, April 15, to the astonishment of all the prophets. 
Thus is British boxing again coming on the map, and the 
process will be carried a step further if Jack Doyle can dispose 
of another American, King Levinsky, at Wembley on April 27 
—but Doyle must not lose his head as he is prone to do. 


F. G. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :-— 
(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the rainfall 


will be decidedly below the average amount. 


(6) That, however, in the extreme 8.W. of England the 


(c) 


rainfall will vary from near the seasonal average to a 
moderate excess in the entrance to the English 
Channel. 

That in all other parts of the British Isles the total 
rainfall during the three months will be deficient ; 
and that the general deficiency will increase towards 
the North and be most marked in the North of 
Scotland. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 


(d) That during May Scotland and the East of England 


(e) 


(f) 


(9) 


will have less rain than usual, that, however, during 
the same month the 8.W. of England and the entrance 
of the English Channel will experience rather more 
than the average rainfall. 

That during May the total rainfall will increase 
towards the 8.W. and decrease towards the North 
and N.E. of the British Isles, resulting in a deficiency 
of rain for the British Isles when considered as a 
whole. 

That during June there will be a general deficiency of 
rain over all the British Isles excepting the extreme 


S.W. of England and that this deficiency will increase 
towards the North and N.W. 


That the deficiency of rain will continue during July 
and become more general, and that July will be an 
unusually dry month over the British Isles as a whole. 


(hk) That, however, this expected deficiency will not 


(t) 


extend to the S.W. over the entrance of the English 
Channel. 


That in the London area and S.E. of England the 
temperatures for May will mean out at a figure near, 
or slightly below, the normal. 


DunsBoyne, 10.iv.37. 


Aw 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
EAST AFRICA 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Str,—The attacks made on the administrative officers 
and judges made by Mr. Justice Ostler in his article in The 
National Review for April must give rise to some surprise 
to those who are or have been associated with the administra- 
tion of East Africa. The Secretary of State, the Governors, 
the Judges, the Magistrates, the Administrative Officers, and 
the Law—all are unsatisfactory to the learned judge; and 
the system of administration appears to him to be misguided. 

Space is naturally not available for examination of 
Mr. Justice Ostler’s article in all its details, and this letter 
can only deal briefly with some matters in connection with 
the administration of justice. 

Mr. Justice Ostler states that the modern English system 
of law has been imposed on the natives. In fact, the policy 
is to preserve as much as possible of native law and custom 
and to encourage Native Tribunals to deal with native 
questions in their own native way. 

He states that the English rules of evidence are absolutely 
inappropriate instruments in Native Tribunals. In fact, the 
English rules of evidence are not in use in Native Tribunals. 

He states that the judges of the High Court, proceeding 
on “ narrow and pedantic grounds,” often appear to regard 
the law as “‘ merely a set of technical rules’ enabling them 
to upset the decision of a magistrate and set free a native 
who has been clearly proved guilty of a crime. In fact, there 
is an express provision of law that in all cases in which natives 
are concerned the Court shall decide the case without undue 
regard to technicalities of procedure. The judges are busy 
men, and, if a case could reasonably be supported, they 
would not go to the great trouble of writing a judgment 
quashing it, merely for the fun of the thing. In fact, the 
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Bushe Commission, composed of members of long experience 
in East Africa, under the chairmanship of Sir Grattan Bushe, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Legal Adviser to the Secretary of State 
for the Dominions and to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, expressly stated that after careful search they had 
found no case which had been quashed on what was merely a 
technicality. 

He states that he has known administrative officers who 
have been terrified into shirking their duty from fear of a 
snub or rebuke from the High Court. These terrifying 
pedants and tremulous administrative officers, in the writer’s 
experience, do not exist. 

He states that what the African native understands is 
personal, paternal rule; and that the most successful white 
rulers were those who in earlier days “‘ ruled by their own 
ascendancy, sense of justice and fair play,”’ and whose “* word 
was law in their territory.”’ In fact, civilization, however 
much it is to be regretted, has taken the place of those dear, 
departed days; and the law is the only sure foundation on 
which civilization can take its stand. No longer can adminis- 
trative officers be allowed to rule “ by their own . . . sense 
of justice”—no longer can their word be “law in their 
territory.”’” Mr. Justice Ostler’s phrases are familiar enough ; 
but they are generally used by people who would prefer 
to take the law into their own hands, and, if the present writer 
may say so without disrespect, they sound oddly when used 
by a judge of a Supreme Court. As anyone who has had to 
deal with African natives knows, they are in many respects 
like children, and, like children, they appreciate their troubles 
being gone into with the utmost care and gravity. They 
do not appreciate what Sir Robert Hamilton, Chief Justice 
of Kenya and afterwards Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, well described as “the rough and ready style of 
which some affect to think so highly, but which is generally 
only the sign of lack of experience or of sympathy and patience, 
and not infrequently results in what is in reality rough and 


ready injustice. . . . The attribute above all necessary to be 
a successful magistrate in the territory is patience, infinite 
patience.” 


There are other matters in the article under consideration 
which are incorrect, but space does not admit of their being 
dealt with. 


9, King’s Bench Walk, I am, etc., 


Temple. ALISON RUSSELL. 
April, 1937. 
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REVOLUTION AND TORTURE 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sm,—The following account of what befalls political 
prisoners in Russia is so condensed that the torture of their 
daily life is left more to our imagination than described. 
But the great value of the Archimandrite Eugene’s testimony 
is its corroboration of the statement of the famous Dr. 
Maranon, one of the founders in Spain of the Frente Popular 
with its Soviet inspiration and support, on his escape from 
Madrid to Paris: 

“You know what has happened, but I have seen it. Thirty 
thousand Ferrers guilty of freedom of thought” (referring to his 
previous remark that the Spanish Monarchy dealt itself its first blow 
by the execution of Ferrer) “ have been shot without trial. Thousands 
of men and women are still being murdered every day on the mere 
suspicion of independence of opinion. I did not wait for these heca- 
tombs to dissociate myself from stupid murderers, from frenzied 
primitives, who hate all science and intellect.” 

These two men, one in Russia and the other in Spain, are 
witnesses of the tyranny of Soviet Rule, which will always 
stamp out all intellect as the greatest danger to their power. 
In neither country is there the least attempt to establish 
real Communism, an idealist but quite impracticable theory, 
but simply a Government by tyranny and murder for the 
benefit of a handful of profiteers—the Members of the All- 
Sacred Party. 

Yours truly, 
Abbotsford, MakzreE LovisE MAxweEtt-Soort. 
Melrose, Scotland. 

April, 1937. 

[I came back a year ago from Russia where I spent twenty-two years, 
and I feel it to be a duty to bear witness to the martyrdom of those bishops, 
priests and laymen who shared my exile. . . . 

In 1914 I left Mount Athos to go to Russia to attend to business con- 
nected with my Monastery. The Great War and the subsequent Revolution 
did not allow me to return. In Russia I was able to live quietly until 1920, 
serving the spiritual needs of the adherents of the Orthodox Church of 
Stavropol (Crimea). In 1920 I was arrested as the head of a religious 
community and kept in solitary confinement for a year in Rostov prison. 
After this I periodically sampled the amenities of Soviet prisons at 
Ekaterinodar, Kropotkin, Stavropol and Rostov. 

In 1932 I was again imprisoned, this time on a definite charge. I was 
accused of being a ‘‘ counter revolutionary priest.” In that prison I saw 
the shooting of the Metropolitain Seraphim Metcheriakoff, Archbishop 
Alexander Belozeroff and the arch-priests Carpe Choubkoff and Dimitri 
Pyloff. The Arch-priest Theodor Salnikoff was starved to death. On one 
occasion in this prison 129 clergy were shot. 
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In November, 1932, condemned to a concentration camp, I was sent to 
Kotlas, on the western Duna. There were thousands of us in the sealed 
train. Every three days the corpses of those who had succumbed were 
taken out and buried like animals. At the same time we were given one 
pound of food each and the carriages were sealed again. . . . After eight 
days and nights we arrived at Kotlas, and from there we went on foot 
through the snow a march of twelve days and nights. Of the thousands 
who started only three hundred arrived. . . . 

In the camp, there worked at my side, in incredibly bad conditions, the 
metropolitain Joseph of Petrograd, Archbishops Dimitri of Gdov, Prokop of 
Kherson, Eusephe Rojdestvensky, Theophane of Moscow, Bishops Josaphat 
of Ekaterinoslav, Josaphat Jevahoff, Alexis of Caucase, Raphael of Stavropol, 
and other priests. Some of them are doing their third continuous term 
and have been there over sixteen years. .. . 

I owe my escape to the fact that I am a Greek subject. ... On 
December 27, 1935, I left, and in saying good-bye to those remaining I 
promised to bear witness to their fate... . 

Signed by the Archimandrite Eugene. 

Published in the Journal de Geneve.} 

(Slightly abbreviated.—Ep., N.R.) 


MARRIAGE ALLOWANCE 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Sir,— 


“The Need for Marriage Allowance.” (Times, August 1, 1920.) 
“The men of the three services have the same rate of M.A. It 
is not correct, however, as regards the officers. The claims of the 
Navy were considered and refused. The claims of the Army and the 
Air Force were then considered and acceded to. No change has since 
been made in the official attitude towards the Navy. The only excuse 
put forward was that contained in a reply by Sir James Craig to Sir 
Bertram Falle on 28th July, 1920, when he said, ‘ The advisability of 
granting such an allowance to Naval officers was considered by the 
Officers’ Pay Committee last year, and not recommended, it being deemed 
preferable to make adequate provision for them in the matter of pay.’ ” 


This question was first raised in the House of Commons by 
the Member for Portsmouth in October, 1919. 

The “‘ Officers’ Pay Committee,’ composed of senior N.O.8s, 
none under rank of Commander, decided against marriage 
allowance. 

Lord Bridgeman, when First Lord, did all he could and 
placed the requisite sum in his “ Navy Estimates.” The 
Cabinet vetoed the amount. 


I am, Sir, 


House of Lords. PORTSEA. 
April 14. 
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IN PRAISE OF BY-ROADS 


To THe Eprror or The National Review 


Smr,—The pedestrian is now being provided with paths 
by many local authorities in the hope first to coax him on 
to them and then to confine him to them. They might be 
called ribbon-developed, for they are generally very narrow. 
On most there is no room to walk abreast and lovers must 
proceed in single file. Even if the wayfarer refuses to pick 
his way along these switchback tracks, intersected as they 
often are by numerous gullies, and at peril of his life sticks 
to the highly asphalted road, he soon tires, as Shakespeare 
says, ‘‘in a mile-a’’. Hard indeed is the way of the trans- 
gressor, for transgressor literally means one who steps off 
the narrow path prescribed for him. These roads have no 
resiliance, and the walker is soon painfully aware how the 
horses must have suffered, and still suffer, since these cast-iron 
surfaces became common. Gone is the pleasant sward at 
the side of the road, so restful to the eye; gone the wild 
profusion of flowers and grasses, the moon-faced primroses, 
those Peeping Toms the violets, the white and pink campions, 
the wild rose with its tufts of moss, the dandelion whose 
“clocks” were the delight of our childhood; gone the 
luxuriancy of the hedgerows—Nature’s shop windows. The 
passion for speed and width has pared them down to 
their narrowest dimensions, to the quick in fact—-even to 
cutting through the roots of the now stunted thorn bushes, 
once their crown and glory. Gone are the numerous corners, 
each to the wayfarer a revelation of something rare, or new 
or unexpected, in rural loveliness. Their place has been 
taken by those new eyesores of ugliness, concrete posts and 
wire fencing; the one creation of Man that, unlike all his 
other creations, houses or buildings, never succeeds in 
becoming part of the landscape. 

Then there are the sudden freshets of motor traffic that 
send the walker scuttling to the roadside. Of course, some 
by-roads have also lost half their attractiveness and doubled 
their dangerousness. But the by-roads to which this little 
hymn is dedicated, impose such drastic limits of speed, that 
even the ordinary driver gives them a wide berth. Here 
Mother Nature, driven off the high roads, gathers anew her 
children around her. The tall, overhanging hedges still offer 
to the birds, especially to those of the shyer kind, a safe 
refuge. You can even find nests if you look closely: the 
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sky-blue eggs of the ubiquitous thrush, the pale eggs with 
their hieroglyphics of the yellowhammer, or as we call it, the 
writing-master. Here there is always in fair weather a 
pleasant hum of insects, and the pageant of the seasons 
unfolds, first the palms and the lambs-tails, then the austere 
blackthorn, the sumptuous may, the roguish honeysuckle, that 
puts out his tongue at everyone—each, in turn, runs riot. 
Nothing is in a hurry; the countryman you meet has time 
to wish you a pleasant good-day instead of scowling at you 
as the motorist does, as an unwarranted obstruction to his 
efforts to “touch” sixty miles an hour. Everything is 
attuned to the tempo of peace, or rather to that timelessness 
which existed before man listened to the tick of the first 
clock and became its slave ever after. In a word, Time 
fleets carelessly and no one notices him. The going may bea 
little rough, but at least it is more kindly to the human foot. 
The turf at the side is elastic; the grass even straggles at 
times across the road. 

Of course, for many walking is a lost art. We start 
with the pram and we pass without a break to the motor-car 
to finish with a hearse; and yet for those who prefer the 
drone of the bee to the drone of the motor-car, not to mention 
the idle drone who often drives it, it holds the first place in 
Nature’s book of simples, so neglected to-day. ‘‘ Are you 
worried ?”” she asks; ‘“‘here is the prescription—solvitur 
ambulando—or in plain English, here you can walk it off!” 
Of course, those despised people, our grandparents, were well 
aware of this remedy—they called it a constitutional—the 
walk that is an end in itself. The curse of the “ speed- 
merchant ” to-day is that he is crazy to get to some place or 
other, if not merely to annihilate space in order to kill time ; 
so he follows the broad road that not infrequently leads to 
destruction, whereas the supreme virtue of the by-road for 
those who take it, is that it leads nowhere. 

Yours, etc., 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


Briningham House, 
near Melton Constable, Norfolk. 


April, 1987. 
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MINISTERIAL SALARIES 


THE following speech by Colonel Wedgwood was delivered 
in the debate on increasing Ministers’ salaries on April 12. 
As often before Colonel Wedgwood has expressed the views 
and sentiments of his fellow countrymen outside the House 
_ of Commons ; only the first paragraph, concerning the ancient 
status of ministers is cut. The cross-headings are inserted. 
—Ep., N.R. 


This Measure is of the first importance, because the respect in which 
this House is held by the public at large is our main asset and the main 
support of democracy to-day. If by passing it we do anything to lessen 
the respect for this House that is held by the public, we are injuring 
democracy far more than any prospective benefit by raising the salaries 
of officers of this House. We must remember that public work is done 
in very large circles outside this House. You have county councils, 
city councils, borough councils, urban district councils, all presided over, 
and their committees presided over, by people who are doing public 
service for nothing and who are giving up a great deal to do that public 
, service. The reward of public service is not a financial reward. It is 
reward of quite another sort—the reward of the good opinion, not 
only of their neighbours. The good opinion of their own conscience 
must be taken into account when assessing the value of public service. 
It is not fair, as the last speaker suggested, to compare salaries here 
with salaries paid outside or salaries paid to civil servants. We are 
not here to compete either with Charlie Chaplin or with the City. 
Many of us have been giving up all our lives to this public service. Our 
reward is quite different. We cannot possibly ask this House to change 
its character and cease to be a body of gentlemen serving their country 
and convert it into a branch of the Civil Service. 

The argument that the salaries are low compared with big salaries 
in the City, and that, therefore, the holders of those salaries will be looked 
down upon by those who get much larger salaries in private business 
is entirely false. It is hopeless in any case for our Ministers to seek to 
compete with the vulgar rich. What they have to do is to compete 
with other people who are giving equally self-sacrificing service in this 
House and elsewhere. It is not always true that the more you pay 
the better service you get, but it is a complete fallacy in the case of the 
public services. Here our reward is very different. I am certain of 
this: that you cannot have both the financial reward and the public 
rewards that we get. Here we get power, a certain amount of patronage, 
even honour, and the respect of our fellow-countrymen. You can 
have that or you can have these large salaries. You cannot have both. 
The argument is often made that if we keep these salaries down we 
shall not be able to get the best people to take part. There has never 
been a single case of a man refusing office in the Cabinet because the 
reward was not large enough. 

Mr. H. G. Wittiams: Yes. 


CoLONEL WEDGwoop: Never! It may have happened in other 
countries, but never in Britain. We have had striking cases of the 
reverse. We had only the other day the Attorney-General, drawing 
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fees and salaries amounting to £17,000 a year, accepting a post at 
£5,000 a year. We had during the War the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury handing over to the country £100,000 of his own. We had 
during the War the late Mr. Bonar Law, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, discovering that the profits on his shipping shares were 
becoming abnormally high and deliberately putting on an Excess 
Profits Duty in order that those profits should not be so inordinately 
great. That is the spirit in which hitherto we have dealt with the 
public service, and I deplore a Bill like this which reverses the process. 
If you make politics good business you step down from the pedestal in 
the eyes of the whole world. Not only the Government, but this House 
and democracy will suffer. 


A Crvit SERVICE 


Our democracy has always been a nice balance between the Civil 
Service and the Houses of Parliament. This House and another place 
have been the framers of public opinion, the representatives of public 
opinion and the directors of the Civil Service. Parliament has been 
the master; the Civil Service have been the servants of Parliament. 
I see in this Measure a movement in Parliament towards the Civil 
Service. It is true that these salaries are not very extensive, but it 
is in the direction of considering the Ministers as though they were 
part of the Civil Service. In the last thirty years we have seen this 
process developing. The Departments have been multiplied; the 
power of the Civil Service is enormously increased ; a good deal of 
legislation now is taken out of the hands of Parliament and enacted 
by the Civil Service. The number of Ministers of the Crown in the 
House when I came in here, excluding Ireland, was only 41. There 
are now more than 60. If you add to these the enormous number of 
Members who are Parliamentary Private Secretaries unpaid, you 
get a body of at least 100 Members who are more or less placemen, 
who are different from the rest of the House. It is a development 
which, I think, extremely unfortunate, and concurrently I have seen 
the Ministers of the Crown becoming more and more the mouthpieces 
of the Civil Service. Ministers—even those in the Cabinet—have 
become the advocates for their civil servants to the Treasury, less 
and less the Cabinet Minister of the despised Victorian age and more 
and more part of the Civil Service. 

We see now a National Government becoming almost a permanent 
Government. We see the Leader of the Opposition being brought into 
the permanent Government. What is that but the gradual infiltration 
into this House of the Civil Service, of those who should be the paid 
servants of this House ? I sometimes imagine that I see the Secretary 
of State to-day standing up to attention before the Permanent Secretary 
seated in his arm-chair. The roles have been reversed. When the 
Minister speaks in this House he speaks far more from his brief, far 
more with an eye under the Gallery than with an eye to the Opposition. 
This is all part of the same drift, a drift not towards Communism or 
Fascism, but to an increase of power for the bureaucracy. As this 
develops, as the House becomes more and more divided in two between 
the placemen and the Members who do not matter, so the power of 
criticising the bureaucracy is reduced, so the voice of liberty is sup- 
pressed and so this House fails to fulfil that duty which for 300 years 
it has successfully performed—the direction of the policy of the Civil 
Service and the correction of that Civil Service. You are not only 
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dividing the House of Commons by this gradual trend, but you are 
injuring it in other ways. The private Member no longer goes to the 
Minister or to the Under-Secretary ; more and more he tends to go to 
the fountain head, the Civil Service. He becomes more and more a 
petitioner for benefits from the Civil Service, and the figure-head here 
matters less and less as he gets more and more money, and secures 
less and less respect. 


THe PLACEMEN’S PARADISE 


Looked at from one point of view, this Bill is the careerist’s endow- 
ment Act or the placeman’s paradise. We do not want in this House 
people who come into it for a career. We do not want people to come 
into this House or politics as they go into the banks or insurance 
companies. We want people to come in here not for the money to be 
got out of it, but for the service they can render. You raise all these 
salaries quite up to the level that the ordinary holder of these offices 
could have earned anywhere else. Naturally, people will come in 
in order to see what they can make out of politics. We all come into 
this House with some ambitions. Much better that all other ambitions 
should be encouraged than the fatal one of getting on financially. 
I received a letter the other day from Sir Alfred Hopkinson, one of the 
oldest Members of this House, who was here in the ‘eighties. He said, 
“‘T would give a word of advice to all Members entering the House of 
Commons, and that is: Never hope to get on. Never have a career. 
If you do you will always be miserable. The only way to have a happy 
life in the House of Commons is to have no ambitions for office what- 
ever ; then you are not torn by jealousy as other people get office, 
and you can keep a single-minded desire to serve your constituents.” 
I thought that that was an extraordinarily true diagnosis of the position. 
Members who come into the House in order to get on, to get office or 
to get money do not enjoy life, and their fellow-Members do not enjoy 
them. You are not merely strengthening the Civil Service, but you 
are spoiling the House of Commons by driving out of it men with the 
same conception of public service that we all had when young. You 
will get into it people who will make what they can, and will become 
the hated placemen in the future. 

Everybody knows that the great advantage of this House is that 
we are all one, all one family. We are none of us paid. Members 
are not paid. They get an allowance to compensate them for the 
cost of living in Parliament ; a very low compensation it is, too. Come 
to that, Ministers have not been paid salaries, for Ministers have the 
emoluments of their offices. Even that emolument was fixed a hundred 
years ago; they knew what it was when they took office. They 
took the office with the emolument. If you are going to divide the 
House and have some sitting at the high table and all those not in 
office below the salt—a different creature, a different class—that, too, 
will spoil Parliament. We have been built up on being joint governors 
of this country, with a committee—the Cabinet—which will help to 
govern the country as we desire. We do not want to change that and 
substitute for it a permanent Civil Service sitting here carrying on the 
Government as hired men, efficient, powerful, but completely divorced 
from responsibility to the electorate and from the effect of the voice 
of the public. 

There is one part of this Bill to which I would refer—this question 
of pensions. I agree entirely that the talk of expenses of Cabinet 
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Ministers and the standard of living they have to keep up are entirely 
false. The most sensible Members of the Labour Government when 
they were in office continued to live exactly as they did before in perfect 
comfort. Those who tried to live up to a higher standard which 
they could not afford, were despised for trying to aim at it. The 
idea that there should be pensions for ex-Prime Ministers seems to me 
to be an extraordinarily partial idea. I am thinking of a number of 
colleagues of mine in the Labour party who have lost their seats. 
I know of two who were on the dole. Ex-Prime Ministers can obtain 
directorships and have every opportunity of writing very valuable 
memoirs. I would not give up the Memoirs of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) for anything. 
They do not suffer. But suppose they did, why should they get 
pensions and not other Cabinet Ministers. As everyone knows, there 
is to be £2,000 for the present Prime Minister when he retires. He 
will not take it. There will be £2,000 for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs. He will not take it. The sum 
of £2,000 is going to the Lord President of the Council. The Bill is all 
to provide him with a salary. I think of other Cabinet Ministers. 
I think of my old friend, George Barnes, managing to live on £350 a 
year, being refused a pension by the Lord President of the Council. 
I think of Lord Snowden, hardly able to make both ends meet, also 
refused a pension. Why begin with the man who refused the other 
pensions ? When I came into this House there were pensions for all 
Cabinet Ministers who were in need. 

Mr. H. G. Wittuams : Not all. 

CoLonEL WrEpewoop: There were 14 pensions for ex-Ministers 
who were in need, and many of them had the decency to surrender 
those pensions when they were able to manage without them. 

Mr. STEPHEN: Some did not. 

CoLtonEL WrepGwoop: There were scandals connected with them, 
which I do not propose to go into now, but, at any rate, there was the 
system of a means test applied to Cabinet Ministers, and they got 
something to keep them going. Under that system, George Barnes 
would have been all right, and Willie Graham would not have died, and 
we should not have had the scandals we have to-day of Cabinet Ministers 
making a living in doubtful ways. It would have been infinitely better 
to restore that system rather than to have these pensions given to 
people who can well afford to do without them. Take the question 
of the salary of my right hon. colleague, the Leader of the Opposition. 
It will not make the slightest difference to his conduct in this House 
whether he gets that £2,000 a year or not, but it will make a great deal 
of difference in the way in which he is regarded by the party, by the 
country outside and by this House. Far be it from me as one who does 
not take meals in the Tea Room and can afford to have them in the 
Dining Room to say that anybody should refuse pay. But I had far 
rather it came from the party and from his friends than that it should 
come from the Government and the Consolidated Fund ; from a source 
which, at any rate, would be used in public as showing a certain sub- 
servience and an influence upon the way in which he conducts affairs in 
this House. It would be more in accordance with the dignity of this 
House and with our desire to preserve democracy and with the wishes 
of this country as a whole that this Bill should die. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


THE CaMBRIDGE HisToRY OF THE British Empire. Vol. 
VIII: Sourn Arrica (Cambridge University Press, 42s. n.). 
It would be superfluous, at this time of day, to praise the 
Cambridge histories in general: for, whatever there is to be 
said against the compilation of history through several 
different hands, it is universally recognized that this system 
has enriched the world with works of unimpeachable accuracy 
based on the most thorough research which inevitably 
become standard works of reference. The noble and (it 
must be admitted) very bulky volume containing the history 
of South Africa, for which the adviser in that Dominion has 
been Professor Eric A. Walker, of Cape Town, is in every 
way worthy of its series and its subject: nor could there 
be a more fascinating subject for a student of Empire history. 
As Dr. A. P. Newton and Mr. Benians, the general editors, 

int out in their preface, Southern Africa is part of the 
Old World and, unlike the other Dominions, has been visited 
by civilized men of European and Asiatic stock for many 
centuries. They say: 


“ Our story begins long before the coming of the Portuguese under 
Dias and da Gama, and our earliest historical chapter surveys the 
knowledge which Europe had of Africa in ancient and medieval times. 
Many of the relevant passages in the ancient authors are assembled 
here in exact English translation for the first time. Examined thus, 
we find that South African history has roots deep in the ancient past. 
Those roots were never completely broken, for while in the Dark 
Ages Europe’s knowledge of African geography dwindled away, 
Arabian navigators carried on the old Roman trades in the Indian 
Ocean and found valuable sources of profit in the gold and ivory of 
South-eastern Africa.” 


The great Portuguese explorers were not searching 
blindly, and it is from the Portuguese efforts to exploit South- 
east Africa that a continuous history dates. Another feature 
which differentiates South African history from that of the 
other Dominions is the essential part played by the natives 
from the beginning to the present day. After the highly 
interesting chapter III by Professor Warmington our con- 
cern with ancient and medieval times is finished; after 
Dr. Prestage’s chapter IV on the grandeur and decline of 
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Portuguese activity—a period of about 200 years—Portuga] 
only appears now and then as a political factor in the inter- 
national struggle for supremacy and as a counter over which 
some rather unedifying bargaining was conducted: but 
Professor Schapera’s admirable survey in chapter II of the 
native inhabitants, Bushmen, Hottentot, and Bantu, of their 
social life, culture, groupings and beliefs, only supplies the 
preliminary knowledge indispensable to any appreciation of 
the later history and to any understanding of South Africa’s 
actual problems. Practically no chapter of the book is 
without allusion to the natives, and some are entirely con- 
cerned with the risings and wars that have periodically 
occurred to within living memory. Since it is impossible to 
allude to more than a small part of thousand pages which this 
volume contains, I must content myself with saying that 
nothing is more interesting or important than the careful 
study of the relations between the white and coloured races 
to which many South Africa historians have here contributed, 
notably Mr. W. M. Macmillan and Professor C. W. de Kiewiet. 
Moreover, it is not possible to read chapters XXIX and XXX 
on economic development in general and in native tribal life 
without a certain anxiety and disappointment. Professor de 
Kiewiet ends the latter chapter with an ominous paragraph, 
from which I quote the following extracts :— 


“‘ But, despite these (i.e., the Glen-Grey) and other ameliorative 
acts, the social and economic development of South African native life 
during the nineteenth century is a story of continuous depression and 
disintegration. The best efforts of European legislation have been 
either of merely local benefit or expedients that did no more than 
patch the torn fabric of native life. .. . The significance of the nineteenth 
century in native history was that it produced a black proletariat, 
without independence or initiative, and with the growing ‘ resentment 
of men convinced that there is something false and degrading in the 
arrangement and justice of the world.’ ” 


The last words are a quotation from Mr. J. B. Hammond’s 
The Age of the Chartists: let us hope that the Dominion will 
find a solution for a problem admittedly more difficult than 
that which in this country is still, after a hundred years, 
only in process of being solved. 

However, to return to the sequence of events so clearly 
traced by the joint authors of this history, from the day when 
Van Riebeck landed at Table Bay and persuaded the Dutch 
East India Company to set up a refreshment station there 
till somewhere about the present day, it is probable that most 
readers will wish to know how the momentous and difficult 
period that is still within memory is treated. With all 
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respect, therefore, to the writers on the foundations of Cape 
Colony, the British occupations, the political developments, 
the frontier wars and the period of transition between 1854 
and 1870, I must pass hastily on to consider in a little more 
detail the block of chapters XVII-X XIII which cover the 
years 1870-1910, of which the first momentous events were 
the granting of responsible government and the annexation 
of the diamond fields, and the last the formation of the 
Union, four years after Lord Milner “ left South Africa worn 
out in labouring for what he believed to be her true welfare.” 
The crucial chapters are contributed by the late Cecil Headlam 
and Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, Minister of the Interior of the Union. 
Their contributions, together with that covering the South 
African War by Professor Eric Walker, are absorbing: and 
it is with no want of admiration for the living that a special 
tribute must be paid to Headlam’s chapters on “‘ The Failure 
of Confederation, 1871-1881,” ‘“‘ The Race for the Interior, 
1881-1895,” and the sub-chapter on “The Jameson Raid.” 
Always judicious and impartial, his account moves in a 
classic manner, refreshed by an occasional pungency of 
statement, as when, on the subject of Bartle Frere, he reflects : 
“A double-minded man may be unstable in all his ways, but his 
position is security itself compared with that of a single-minded man 
at the mercy of politicians. Frere suffered accordingly. For many 
years the reputation of this devoted servant of the Empire, whose 
policy was to be the policy of the future, was obscured by clouds of 
obloquy and abuse. But in South Africa he was trusted and honoured 

by all parties.” 

The story, inevitably, is partly one of failure—failure to 
distinguish the great issues of the future, to seize the right 
moment for new departures, to gauge the political forces 
and time the moves. It is significant that at the opening of 
this impartial retrospect both South African and British 
historians strike the note of missed opportunities. Professor 
de Kiewiet, in his chapter on the establishment of responsible 
government in Cape Colony, opens by referring to “‘ Great 
Britain’s costly error in allowing the Great Trek to result in 
the growth of independent republics,” and later remarks 
that in 1871 there was ‘“‘a magnificent opportunity for states- 
manship, but unhappily nobody had the skill or the foresight 
to appreciate fully the issues involved.” 

The premature annexation of the diamond fields by Sir 
Henry Barkly dispersed all prospects of federation, turning 
the republicanism of the Transvaal into an anti-British 
nationalism. Cecil Headlam’s first contribution takes up the 
tale at this point, when a new era was opening in the history 
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of Africa and “a slender, blue-eyed immigrant from England, 
Cecil Rhodes,” was to be seen where Kimberley stands, 
** seated upon an upturned bucket at the edge of a mine... 
already dreaming of a British Africa.” Yet, when Disraeli 
came back to power in 1874 and Carnarvon returned to the 
Colonial Office, federation was still in the air. Not only 
were men such as J. H. de Villiers and Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr 
in favour of closer union, but 

“the vision which inspired large-minded men, from Sir George Grey to 

Lord Carnarvon, and from Sir Bartle Frere to Lord Milner, was that 

of a group of self-governing colonies, reaching from the Cape to the 

Zambesi, strengthened and consolidated by the union of British and 

Dutch settlers under the Union Jack, and the formal headship of a 

Governor-General.” 

They saw the evils of chaos, of weak isolated states 
exposed to attack from the native tribes, of inter-colonial 
jealousy and commercial selfishness; yet, as the historian 
regretfully records, “the acceptance of federation was 
finally frustrated by the very evils it was intended to 
remove.” Where wisdom, tact and patience were needed, 
“error was piled upon error,” though not only by the over- 
enthusiastic Carnarvon. Froude’s tactlessness, the Colonial 
Secretary’s over-long despatches, Shepstone’s annexation of 
the Transvaal by private negotiation with President Burgers, 
the suspicions he subsequently aroused of autocratic inten- 
tions on Great Britain’s part, and Frere’s distraction from 
federal issues by native wars were all factors in the “ sinister 
chain of causation’ by which “the immediate effect of the 
annexation of the Transvaal was to plunge Great Britain 
into war, first with the Zulus from whom she had saved the 
Boers, and next with the Boers, when she had made them 
safe from the Zulus.” How the tragedy of Isandhlwana, 
and the subsequent bitter fighting against Cetewayo, the 
rebellion of the Basuto chief Morosi, and the discontent 
aroused in the Transvaal by the administration of Shepstone 
and Lanyon, not to mention Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches, 
prepared for the first Boer War is effectively told, and leads 
up to an uncompromising verdict on Gladstone’s policy of 

iving way after defeat “making the fond and frequent 
ritish mistake of judging other people by themselves ” : 
“ If Gladstone’s Government had restored the independence of the 
Transvaal Republic immediately after taking office, it might have 
been an act of wisdom and in just accordance with their criticisms of 
their predecessors. But to refuse it at first, and then to concede it 
after defeat in the field (Majuba), to a people so ignorant of the real 
strength of Great Britain, was too generous a gesture. Its effect was 
to fill the Boers with contempt for the nation they thought they had 
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conquered, and overweening confidence in their power to push the 
British into the sea.” 


Headlam’s narrative is here interrupted by Mr. J. H. 
Hofmeyr’s admirable chapter “ Political Development, 1872- 
1886,” which is particularly interesting for its estimate of 
leading personalities such as Molteno, Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr 
and Kruger, and which is carried on in the first section of 
chapter XXI. He explains with great lucidity the isola- 
tionist ideals which animated Kruger, and the reasons why 
from 1880 onwards that stubborn, clever man was so great a 
power. In contrast to him stood Hofmeyr, a man inspired 
throughout by the ideal of ultimate South African unity— 
an ideal which, by a curious conjunction, threw him into 
alliance with Rhodes. This alliance bore its main fruit 
from 1890 onwards: and those who would look askance at 
any tribute to Rhodes from a British writer—such as is 
rightly paid by Cecil Headlam and, later, by the Hon. Hugh A. 
Wyndham—may well be asked to read what Mr. Hofmeyr 
says on pp. 544-546 on this alliance “‘ founded on close per- 
sonal friendship and on common political ideals, not only . . . 
in external policy, but in domestic policy as well. Both men 
aimed at co-operation between the two white races on a 
basis of equality towards the ideal of a united South Africa, 
self-dependent, but within the Empire.” After reading this 
they may, in spite of all possible prejudice, attach some 
authority to Mr. Wyndham’s admirable summing up Rhodes’ 
career on p. 615. 

Cecil Headlam’s second chapter is a spirited account of 
the race for the interior which culminated in the occupation 
of Rhodesia. It is a fascinating story of moves and counter- 
moves by the two champions, Rhodes and Kruger, both, 
“by a curious stroke of irony,” enabled to pursue their 
ambitions by the discovery of mineral wealth. Gold did 
for Kruger what diamonds did for Rhodes, though the use 
to which they put these acquisitions singularly differed. 
Rhodes was the more fortunate starter in the race, but 
perhaps he was unduly triumphant when he claimed that the 
British South Africa Company had won the war against 
Lobengula single-handed. The unforeseeable was at hand, 
in the shape of the Jameson Raid, in a note to his dispassionate 
account of which Cecil Headlam says: 


“The events of these critical days have given rise to violent con- 
troversy and to the suppression or mutilation of some of the evidence. 
The account in the text is based on the statements of some of those 
most intimately concerned, whose evidence is yet unpublished.” 


There we must leave this ticklish question, on which there 
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is no space to comment here: all readers will agree that, 
considering the scope and aim of the whole work, Headlam’s 
concise but stirring account of this exciting episode could 
not have been better. 

The struggle for supremacy between Kruger and the 
British, the South African War, the Union follows: the 
detail is narrated by Professor Walker and Mr. Wyndhan, 
whose references to the valuable Milner Papers, edited by Cecil 
Headlam, are very frequent. It is with great regret 
that I find my space too small to make more than 
passing reference to these and the valuable later chapters, 
notably those on “The Germans in South-West Africa, 
1883-1914,” by Dr. Vedder and Dr. Valentin, on “‘ South 
Africa in the World War,” by the late John Ewing, 
and on “ South Africa and the Empire,”’ by Professor Walker, 
whose account of the Colonial Conference of 1921 and of 
General Smuts’ part therein is especially worth reading. He 
rightly says that “‘ this Conference marked a great change in 
the balance of power within the Empire,” but that its obvious 
weakness was that ‘it recommended policy and left the 
British taxpayer to foot the bill; it resolved that there 
should be in future ‘a united understanding and common 
action in foreign affairs,’ but proposed none of the improve- 
ments in existing machinery necessary to achieve that end.” 
And he points this remark by stating what happened to Lord 
Jellicoe’s scheme for naval co-operation. From these defects 
we are still suffering, but an Imperial Conference is about to 
meet. Let us hope that Dominion representatives will see 
to it that really vital issues are discussed, and some of the 
lessons of Empire history there taken to heart. 

OrLO WILLIAMS, 


A CANADIAN POET 


I HAVE sometimes wondered what the late Dr. Stopford 
Brook, one of the first to discover Mrs. Dalton’s great 
originality and rare promise, would have said of some of her 
contemplative “‘ irreverences’—as he would doubtless have 


deemed them. Taken out of its context, the distich :— 
“ Repent, repent !—Dear God. dost Thou repent 
The doubtful currency we have ill-spent ? ’’* 
would hardly have escaped the editorial blue pencil in the 
*nineties. Certainly this poet at the finger-tips of the Empire, 
*“ Flame and Adventure ” (Dalton), p. 6. 
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with her valiant output of seven volumes of verse during the 
last twenty-seven years, has little use for a certain kind of 
technical conservatism, a pedestrian and ape-like pedantory 
which in the 18th century (and after) has masqueraded under 
the cloak of “reverence.” Is every born poet congenitally 
irreverent ? I hope so. Perhaps one Ezra Pound has 
abused the privilege. Witty, doubtless, was Pound’s 
“lyrical” paraphrases of Christ’s reported repartee to the 
Pharisees :— 


“<T’'ll see ye damned!’ said the Holy Fere.’’* 


But if wit is the twin-brother of wisdom, it is only so “‘ Otta- 
morum more qui fratres occidunt”’ ¢ for such wit may well 
be the death of inspiration. Rather than Ezra Pound I 
would acclaim a very different author for kindred spirit 
with Mrs. Annie Dalton—no less a genius than Saint Theresa, 
for indeed it may be written of her as San Pedro de Alcantara 
wrote of Theresa :— 


“God has given her an amazing strong and valiant soul.” 


For instance, it must have taken some courage for a poet 
of Mrs. Dalton’s exquisite sensitiveness to devote an entire 
volume to the championship of the most reticent, and most 
unbefriended of mankind, the totally deaf. ‘‘ Such a dull 
subject !’’ (Ah, yes, and here I am well aware that National 
Review readers will shrug their shoulders—as the present 
writer was himself inclined to do when he first chanced upon 
Mrs. Dalton’s brave book.) Its title is “‘ The Silent Zone.” 

If readers have not heard of Helen Keller, or Madame de 
Calonne, or of the tributes paid in their time by Browning 
and Thomas Wolner, by Marie Bashkirtseff and Anatole 
France to this tragic theme of deafness, let them turn to Mrs. 
Dalton’s amazing preface to this noble collection of lyrics. 
Though I do not quote from its pages, for lack of space, I 
hasten to quote the words of the late Sir Frederick Milner, 
“For the deaf man nothing is done . . . he meets with no 
sympathy. Nobody will offer employment to a man even 
partially deaf.” Tributes came to the poet from all over 
the world from fellow sufferers. 

The same valiant spirit underlies the choice of subjects 
in both the two major poems of Mrs. Dalton’s creation— 
‘‘Flame and Adventure” (1924) and “As in a Prelude” 
(1935). Warrior poet as she is, and proof against the minor 
poet’s temptation to softness, our Canadian St. Theresa 


*Gospel of St. John, ix, 41. 
+Bacon, ‘“‘ Novum Organon.” 
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made confession early of an underlying and obstinately 
tender idealism, frankly Christian and compassionate. Here 
is the conclusion of a 16-line poem, “ Resolution,” whose 
major repeated theme is J will be Strong :— 
“T will be loved! if Thou, the Fount of Love, 
Wilt show Thy gentle presence. . . 
That, like a mirror, I may shadow Thee, 
And all men love Thy loveliest form in me.” 
(“‘ Marriage of Music,” p. 7 (1st Edition.) 

“As in a Prelude” is what Victor Hugo would have 
called a “‘ Contemplation,” but comprises seventy seven-lined 
stanzas. 

To appreciate the poem’s popular yet profound message, 
it is not necessary to be, like its author, a technical master of 
post-Darwinian paleontology. But even prejudice in these 
matters must yield to the fascination of a poet and pioneer 
who combines an erudite passion for paleozodlogy with a 
penchant for poking fun and a reverence for the canons of 
authentic music and for the rare and difficult craft of rhyme. 

The theme is announced by the as lines of the 
preliminary stanzas as follows :— 

“ Behind our noise of penny pipes and drum, 
The Ages are, as in a Prelude, playing.” 
The reader becomes a guest of the Ages :— 


“T look 
On visions immemorial. . 
- Here, on this spot, ‘the first hot rain fell down ; 
Here, incandescent th shot clouds of steam 
In fierce responsive mood, and here again 
To gaunt primordial rocks returned the rain ; 
The living waters sang; sorcery set free 
Swept down from turbid pool and brackish stream, 
To lay the soft sea-plain and shallow sea. 


There follows a graphic description of countless pre-Devonian 
ages. Then the curtain lifts :— 


“ Now Life draws happier nurslings from the sea, 
They lift themselves on stiffening fins and peer 
With goggling eyes toward the Unknown, they spend 
Their unripe powers to some unlooked-for end ; 
Steadfast, through dull Devonian mud they plod 
To cast for destiny, to pioneer, 

Life’s humble gage to pledge a coming god. 


Heirs of the earth, strong lovers of the deep, 

Some turn to take their old subservience there ; 
Some gallant beasts, their quaking past assoiling,, 
Burst on their way, from no affront recoiling ; 
Crawling and sprawling, crushed to must and mire, 
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They thrust their muzzles up, snuff acrid air, 
And so advance Life’s passionate desire. 


These have no beauty ; ” 


This half-line sounds a note of welcome optimism, which soon 
gathers strength: and the dreary undersong of nineteenth- 
century ‘‘ Darwinism” fades, as the poem moves forward 
to the allegro of modern scientific hope :— 
“ Life called for beauty; thither beauty came, 

She heard no call but rose as in a trance, 

For she was young and frail, she had no will 

To ply for circumstance or prove her skill. 

Life touched her once and cried her name again, 

She heard no call but moved as in a dance, 

And wove about the isles a golden chain.” 

The pictured procession of prehistoric organisms—the 
monsters and the sabre-toothed carnivores—passes radiantly 
into the vision of a greening earth :— 

“ Beauty subserves. Above those reptile-forms, 
A miracle of leaf and petal sprung, 
And cloaked the astounded Earth with gorgeous bloom, 
That glowed like Neon-lamps through livid gloom, 
And floated on wan lakes, plump buds to spare, 
Rooted full fathoms deep in slime and dung, 
To give to browsing beasts ambrosial fare.” 


With a change to the minor key, there follow two fine stanzas, 
beginning respectively :— 

“‘ Beauty and Love, being servitors of Life ” 
and :— 

“‘ Beauty subserves. She lays her loveliest down ” 
And here is the serene conclusion—the poet’s brave answer 
to the counsellors of tl gran rifiuto : 


Round goes the ever-turning world, and round 
Goes the full Circle of our Gods—shall we 

So rest upon the hoary hills of Time, 

Gazing with godlike friendliness, sublime, 
Hearken, and mark at some far, guarded place, 
Like a great billow from the open sea, 

The glory of an overcoming Race ? ” 


A. Nevmxe St. Jonn MiupMay. 


A DWINDLING RACE 
Tue Menace oF British DEPOPULATION, by G. K. McCleary, 
M.D. (Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d.). The title of this book may 
seem to some a piece of gratuitous folly. In every town we 
are replacing modest three-storied houses by huge sky- 
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scraping warrens of flats, green country is swallowed up in 
new housing estates, we are spending millions on larger and 
more numerous schools, a course of action which can only be 
justified if we expect to house and educate a greatly increased 
population in the future. Yet Dr. McCleary, who has given 
the subject close study, predicts that in three years from now 
our numbers will reach their maximum and thenceforward 
will decline rapidly till, in a hundred years’ time, these 
islands will contain, not forty millions, but four. These 
startling statistics may be disputed; they are based on the 
computations of Dr. Enid Charles, but it is difficult to dis- 
regard her basic principle that in estimating the true birth- 
rate in any given year, we can only take into consideration 
the proportion of women of childbearing age in that year. 
Our birth rate has been halved within the last hundred 
years, and as the number of potential childbearing women 
diminishes, the rate will dwindle faster. We are citizens of a 
vast Empire whose crying need in future is for people to fill 
the vacant spaces. The author examines each Dominion 
in turn and sees little prospect that their populations can 
increase fast enough to fill the void. Yet the spaces will not 
remain empty; if we do not fill them, others will. 


The cause of the trouble is threefold. The practice of 
contraception has made immense strides of late and there is a 
great deal of propaganda—mostly feminine—in favour of 
birth control. The standards of life have risen, but pros- 
perity among the better educated classes has not kept pace 
with the rise, yet it is in those classes that an increase in the 
birthrate is most desirable. Machinery, speed, cheap amuse- 
ments have altered our sense of values; in the hurry of 
modern life we have lost sight of fundamental principles. 


The author has little faith in State bribes as a means of 
encouraging large families. Italy and France have tried 
this remedy with disappointing results. The solution lies 
in a change in the people’s mentality, in this as in so many 
modern problems. The question is largely one for women to 
deal with and it is fortunate that Dr. Esther Carlin, who 
has sounded the alarm, is a woman and therefore more likely 
to compel the attention of her sisters. We need to boil the 
matter down to everyday life, and, in doing so, certain prac- 
tical considerations emerge. For instance, the thousands of 
better-class flats mentioned above are all planned for childless 
folk. Flats large enough to house a family can only be had 
at prohibitive rents. It is hard to understand why the 
greed of building speculators should be allowed to control 
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our population. At a recent visit to a well-known servants’ 
registry the following conversation was overheard. A lady 
required a cook and mentioned that she had three children. 
The clerk laid down her pen. ‘I’m sorry,” she said, “ we 
don’t book ladies with children.” Our teachers have now 
learned to tell children to pick up litter. When will they be 
persuaded to point out that it is meritorious to tend children ? 
Lastly, many women regard childbearing as a purely personal 
matter, to be decided in accordance with their own judgment 
and predilections. This attitude lies at the root of the fre- 
quent refusal to bear children ‘“‘ to be cannon fodder in the 
next war.” The extraordinary assumption that it lies within 
a mother’s power to control the ultimate destiny of her off- 
spring shows complete ignorance of what bringing children 
into the world really means. Mothers might with far greater 
reason refuse to bear children lest these should be killed in a 
motor smash or crash in an aeroplane. In these as in other 
matters we need a return to patriotism, courage and un- 
selfishness. Is it too much to hope that British honesty and 
commonsense will provide it ? It is at any rate all to the good 
that public opinion should be awakened by such startling 
yet closely reasoned arguments as are to be found in this 
timely book. 


THE OXINDEN LETTERS 

THE OXINDEN AND Peyton LETTERS, 1642-70, by Dorothy 
Gardiner. (The Sheldon Press. 15s.). The first series of 
these letters (Constable, 1931) closed with the loss of Henry 
Oxinden’s first wife, sister of Sir Thomas Peyton, who had 
married Dorothy Osborne’s sister. When this volume opens 
Henry, who lived at Barham, Kent, is embarking on his 
second and equally happy marriage, while England enters 
rebellion. It closes in 1670 after the Restoration, with the 
death of Henry Oxinden, impoverished and landless. He 
was not, however, a victim of Royal ingratitude. As a 
Parliamentarian he took part in the siege of Arundel in 1643, 
and thenceforward retired from the active scene. Kent was 
a Roundhead backwater and his health was not good, though 
good enough to permit of his “ popping over” for a week- 
end trip to the French siege of Gravelines. 

During the Royalist rising in Kent in 1648, both sides 
ignored him. Yet he was heavily hit by the war. Kent being 
safe for Parliament, democratic gratitude took the form of 
increasingly heavy taxation, and although Henry was reputed 
to be a sound and honest man of affairs, this reputation only 
brought added worries and expense. Apart from helping 
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his sequestered neighbour, Sir Anthony Percivall, and his 
brother-in-law, Peyton, an unrepentant Royalist, he became 
executor and trustee on behalf of John Denne, which involved 
him in ten years’ litigation with Thomas Denne, Recorder of 
Canterbury, who equalled that more famous lawyer, Coke, in 
cantankerous pigheadedness. Henry won his case, but lost 
money. He was a man born to prosper only in peaceful 
times. He lacked initiative and decision and was too great a 
gentleman to grasp the arts of making rebellion profitable. 
With his record of colourless neutrality, he was the first to 
admit that he could expect no royal rewards in 1660, but he 
was reduced to selling his place and to taking orders as the 
only gentlemanly way to earn a living. 

Although these letters tell of an undramatic and some- 
what depressing story, at a time when all England was afire, 
this book is not dull or unimportant. Historians have con- 
centrated on the high lights of a stirring period, but actually 
most Englishmen of the day were leading the life led by the 
Oxindens. Not only Men of Kent, but all Englishmen 
interested in their ancestors’ doings will enjoy the daily 
round enacted between Canterbury and Dover in the 17th 
century. Some letters, especially those of his friend, Charles 
Nichols, an Independent Minister with an independent mind, 
deserve a place in any anthology. 


THE ROMANCE OF RAILWAYS 
Ninez-FIFTEEN FROM VicTorRIA, by Victor Bayley, C.I.B., 
C.B.E., M.LC.E., F.R.S.A. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.). Mr. 
Bayley found romance, as did Kipling, through the departure 
of the 9.15 boat train carrying passengers for India. Deter- 
mined to be an engineer, he served a practical apprenticeship 
in an Engineering firm at Bristol, worked in the engine design 
office of the Great Western Railway and was eventually 
appointed Assistant Engineer in the Department of Railway 
Construction in India. The Sons of Martha are not as a rule 
articulate, but Mr. Bayley is a brilliant exception to the rule. 
Whether he is coaxing along the road the first motor lorry 
which ran—or rather failed to run—or constructing a railroad 
in India or fighting a cholera epidemic, his sense of humour, 
his gift for description, his tireless energy, produce an entranc- 
ing story. Where all is so good it is difficult to particularise, 
but although the Khyber Railway must rank as his foremost 
achievement, the years spent in laying a track across the 
desert of a tiny Native State in Rajputana in the midst of the 
untouched East, were an extraordinary experience. A really 
delightful book. 


POEM 


SONNET OF BEWILDERMENT 


Our of the mist I reached and plucked illusion ; 
I flung my thoughts across a sea of pain 
To forge some continuity, and strain 
The sap of sun and shadow from confusion ; 
But they were trapped among the mysteries 
Where impotence wooed hope, where each to-morrow 
Will fool to-day, and love is yoked to sorrow 
In chains of constant inconsistencies. 


Had I the understanding of the gods 
Who smoulder in the adamantine Will, 
Then would I sop my wounds and see my scars 
As presage of a dawn whose flaming rods 
Will touch that nothingness the spaces fill 
Beyond the uncommunicative stars. 


A. R. UBSDELL. 


OTHER NOTICES 


THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN LONELINESS. By Ernestine Hill 
(Jarrolds, 18s.). IVISITTHEANTIPODES. By Cherry Kearton (Jarrolds, 
8s. 6d.). NEW ZEALAND FROM WITHIN. By Donald Cowie (Routledge, 
10s. 6d.). We owe a debt of gratitude to any traveller or writer who can 
enlarge our knowledge of and increase our interest in lands wherein English- 
men and their descendants have a part to play if the bonds of Empire are to 
remain stoutly knit. We have, too, much to unlearn. When Miss Hill set out 
on a journey that was to take five years and to cover 50,000 miles, she was 
recommended to “take a gun.” A missionary, however, assured her (and 
her subsequent experiences bore out his advice) that ‘‘a nursemaid could 
wheel a baby in a perambulator across Australia with far less danger of 
being molested than in any city park.” She travelled by aeroplane, camel, 
eoastal ship, truck, lugger and packhorse, and found it a rich and happy 
adventure, among people of unfailing chivalry and kindliness. Her 
descriptions of the scenery, the limitless wastes, and the people, white and 
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aboriginal, are picturesque and convincing. The white man’s burden in 
the Australian outback is a heavy one, but it is borne with a courage and 
quiet philosophy that should prove a lesson to our “ safety first ” stay-at- 
homes. The illustrations are unusually good. 

Mr. Cherry Kearton writes both of Australia and New Zealand. His 
interests lie mainly with fauna; he remarks that in all his experiences 
he has seldom met countries so rich in zoological and geological curiosities 
as Australia and New Zealand. Unrivalled beauty, unequalled hospitality, 
and ‘“‘a most refreshing spirit of originality ’ are qualities which he finds 
characteristic of Australia and New Zealand. He has added many strange 
creatures to his bag, and many fine photographs of specimens, people and 
places add to the fascination of his book. 

Mr. Cowie is concerned with the conditions of life, labour, education 
and immigration in New Zealand. He deplores the mutual ignorance dis- 
played in London and Wellington as to each other’s affairs, such as the com- 
placent remark made by an English girl that New Zealanders went to 
Australia to do their shopping. He is apparently an Englishman who, 
tired of the uneventful life of this country and of our crowded suburbs, 
sought experience on the other side of the world. He had perforce to shed 
many preconceptions, but the opinions that began to shape themselves 
after eight years in New Zealand are worth consideration. The population 
is not only sparse but shrinking, so that the youngest of nations is “ fast 
becoming a country of old men and women.” The country is bigger than 
Great Britain, but the population barely exceeds that of Manchester. 
What is to be the future ? Mr. Cowie does not indulge in adulation ; he is, 
on the contrary, extremely frank in some of his criticisms of New Zealand 
policy. ‘‘ New Zealand,” he says, in conclusion, “relies for her defence 
and for her bread and butter upon a small country at the other side of 
the world which has many other children to look after, and which is not 
going to put up with economic insubordination from those children for ever.” 
Perhaps the situation is not so bad as it appears, but at all events Mr. Cowie’s 
conclusions contain material for reflection. No harm can come from plain 
speaking. 

AN IRISHMAN AND HIS FAMILY: Lord Morris and Killanin. By 
Maud Wynne (Murray, 10s. 6d.). Lord Morris was a well-known figure 
of the late Victorian age, both as Lord Chief Justice of Ireland and later 
in England as a Lord of Appeal. These reminiscences by his daughter 
recall a strong personality, “‘ Himself’; an equally individual wife, 
“ Herself” and a vivid picture of that old lighthearted, laughter-loving 
Ireland which seems to have passed away. The chapters dealing with 
life in the big country house in Connaught and in an English convent school 
are delightful ; who could contemplate leaving school nowadays the richer 
by two prizes gained for proficiency in the Logic of Aristotle and the 
Metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas! A pleasant book, giving the best 
side of Irish humour. 

THE WAR OFFICE AT WAR. By Sir Sam Fay (Hutchinson, 18s.). 
When War broke out Sir Sam Fay was by profession General Manager of 
the Great Central Railway. He was appointed Director-General of Move- 
ments and Railways in the main theatres of war, and spent four years as a 
moving spirit in the Department which in popular estimation ranked as a 
monument of incompetence, and in point of fact recruited, equipped, 
trained, supplied, transported and led to victory an army of five million 
men. An achievement unique in history which has remained unrecognized. 
The author’s diary and comments shed light on a side of the war generally 
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ignored by civilians, even those who should know better. British shipping 
was heavily depleted by submarine warfare, railway rolling stock could not 
be replaced. Yet ships and trains had not only to keep pace with food 
supplies and civil requirements at home but to feed, transport, supply with 
munitions and generally keep going armies in all parts of the world. Every- 
one—especially the amateurs of side shows—should read this book in order 
to learn what war means on its practical side. It is, moreover, good- 
humouredly and shrewdly written. 


BECKFORD: 1760-1843. By Guy Chapman (Cape, 15s.). Was 
there ever a young man who started life with so much and achieved so 
little 2 Perhaps the richest man in England, intelligent to precocity, 
possessed of wit and charm, a first-rate musician and writer, there seemed 
nothing he might not achieve. Yet an unsavoury scandal ended his social 
and political career at the age of 24, just as he was about to receive a peerage. 
On the evidence available, Mr. Chapman is probably right in deeming 
Beckford guilty of no more than jejune folly, but contemporary judgment 
condemned him to an ostracism as complete as Byron’s. He lived another 
sixty years, creating by his building and collecting activities a legend of 
his own. Born in the year of George III’s accession, he lived to hail 
Disraeli as the only genius who could don the mantle of Vathek. Himself 
the uncle, if not the father, of English romanticism, he scorned Byron and 
Wordsworth as heartily as Gibbon. His prophecy as to the future fame of 
the latter remains unfulfilled, if superb, invective, but he echoes many 
moderns in this quatrain :— 

The corpse of many a hero slain 

Pressed Waterloo’s ensanguined plain ; 

But none by salvo or by shot 

Fell half so flat as Walter Scott. 
He had all the faults and failings of the idle rich as denounced by the mob 
orator, but Vathek still makes excellent reading, and Mr. Chapman considers 
his Portuguese diary well worth republishing. 


THE CROWNING OF THE SOVEREIGN. (Methuen, 5s.) WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) Both by Jocelyn Perkins, 
Sacrist of Westminster Abbey. “‘ The Crowning of the Sovereign ” isthe 
best of the books dealing with the Coronation which have come to our notice 
this year. Dr. Perkins has been present at two Coronations, and is 
therefore well-equipped to give a complete account of the ritual both before 
and during the sacring of the King. He adds a number of good anecdotes 
of previous Coronations and the genesis of this ancient ceremony is well and 
clearly told. The photographs are good, and, what is more, do really illus- 
trate the text. ‘“‘ Westminster Abbey ” will be a helpful guide to visitors 
to the Abbey when it is once more re-opened to the public. Meanwhile 
it makes good armchair reading. Here we have the history of Pre- and 
Post-Reformation Foundations, a description of the monuments and 
relics which contribute either to the glory or the desecration of the Abbey, 
together with an account of Westminster School. Should the book run, 
as it deserves, to a second edition, a map of the abbatial precincts and a 
plan of the Abbey should be included. 


TIME TO BE GOING. By R. H. Mottram. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
Tony Wellard, valued and respected as an official in the Colonial Service, 
reaches the age of retirement and returns to England to enjoy the evening 
of his days. He makes a temporary home with a married sister and comes 
in contact for the first time with the restless, independent-minded youth of 
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post-war times. He has memories of a happy, though unromantic marriage, 
somewhere in the background there lurks the woman he ought to have 
married—a most attractive figure of whom we should like to know more— 
but in this strange, stirring atmosphere romance re-awakes in him and the 
object of it is a girl friend of his niece. The young people he thus courted 
used him mercilessly for their own ends ; the completely selfish attitude of 
youth towards age is well described, and when the feeling he had that it 
was “time to be going ”’ fulfilled itself, and he passed out, just in time to 
avoid trouble, the only person who understood what had happened was the 
woman who should have been his wife long ago. This is a charming and 
subtle story, perhaps somewhat slightly told. Yet the very slightness is 
characteristic of an episode which affected no one but the victim and left 
small trace behind. 


With regard to the review of ‘‘ Lucie Duff Gordon ” in our March issue, 
a member of her family points out that the author is not the grandson 
of Mrs. Ross, but of Lady Duff Gordon’s son Maurice, who succeeded his 
father in the baronetcy. We much regret the error. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


THE THRONE OF BRITAIN. By Claud Golding (Marshall & Snel- 
grove, 6s.). The well-known firm of Marshall & Snelgrove have completed 
a centenary of business extending into six reigns, and have held the Royal 
Warrant for many years. As the Coronation Year and their centenary 
synchronize, they decided to commemorate the event by publishing this 
history of the Throne. We read on the first page that among the King’s 
accomplishments is that “‘ he knows all that is to be known about ‘ big 
business ’ ’—knowledge gained before his accession by frequent visits to 
large manufacturing centres. 


ROYAL PROGRESS, 1837-1937. By Hector Bolitho (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) 
As a biographer of Royalty, Mr. Bolitho needs no introduction, and the 
publication at this time of his hundred years’ survey from the accession of 
Queen Victoria until that of the present King is especially apt, and will be 
welcomed as a Coronation souvenir of more than passing interest. The 
numerous interesting illustrations are well reproduced. 

ROYAL CAVALCADE. The Coronation Book of King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth. By E. Thornton Cook. (Ward Lock, 2s. 6d.). A 
brief history of the King and Queen, with particulars of the Coronation 
ceremony and of the legends and customs associated with it. 

THE HOUSE OF WINDSOR. A Book of Portraits (Methuen, 5s.). 
Contains 19 excellent portraits of the Royal Family commencing with 
King George V and Queen Mary. The Marchioness of Aberdeen and 
Temair supplies the introduction. An excellent Coronation gift-book. 


1851 AND THE CRYSTAL PALACE. By Christopher Hobhouse 


(Murray, 7s. 6d.). The destruction of the Crystal Palace in November 
last gives this book topicality ; but it is more concerned with the Crystal 
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PROCESSIONS 


1 9 37 ___ The pageantry of Coronation . . . a year in which 

King and People, in solemn ceremony, will dedicate 
themselves'to the service of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and to the World. 


1882— little procession marched into the Slums of 

ha By Members of that tiny band had 
dedicated themselves to the service of the Prince of Peace. They 
were Pioneers . . . giving their all for suffering Humanity. From 
that small beginning The Church Army has steadily progressed. 
Hundreds of thousands have been materially helped and spiritually 
blessed. Hundreds of thousands remain to be reached and helped. 


' Share with us in aiding the needy. Much more could be done with 
greater help. Please send a gift to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


THE HAPPIEST DAYS of 
life* are [said to be those of 
childhood. For many children 
wanton cruelty and ignorant 
neglect bring only misery and 
tears. Will you not help the 
N.S.P.C.C. to ensure happy 
days for children by your gift 
to Sir G. W. Truscott, Bt., 
Hon. Treas., The N.S.P.C.C., 
Victory House, Leicester Sq., 
London, W.C.z. 
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Palace which housed the Exhibition of 1851. It is a telling picture of the 
period depicted with insight and humour, greatly enhanced by the illustra- 
tions, some of which are quaintly interesting but bizarre compared with 
to-day’s photographic reproductions. 


THE MAN WELLINGTON through the eyes of those who knew him. 
By his great grand niece Muriel Wellesley (Constable, 18s.). When people 
now elderly were young, The Duke of Wellington was still a legendary 
figure and a constant stream of characteristic anecdote trickled down from a 
still older generation. It would be pleasant to revive the personal side of a 
public man of strong individuality, but unluckily the author spoils her story 
by laudatory comments such as the Duke himself would have been the first 
to deplore. He is big enough to stand on his own feet. 


WOMEN ALSO DREAM. By Ethel Mannin (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.). This 
latest addition to the author’s lengthening list of novels has for its theme a 
truism that is more widely accepted and acknowledged than Miss Mannin 
seems aware. Janet Foster and Addison Maitland are convincing charac- 
ters, but Richard Dain has nothing heroic in his composition and the last 
person we should imagine to attract and annex Janet’s affections. 


STAND TO. A Diary of the Trenches, 1915-18. By Captain F. C. 
Hitchcock, M.C. (Hurst & Blackett, 15s.). Major-General Sir J. Copper 
explains in the preface that the book is a “ narrative of the day-by-day 
life of a subaltern on the Western Front,’ and pays a fine tribute to the 
men of the disbanded 2nd Leinsters. Such a narrative corroborates, if 
corroboration be needed, what has been told by tongue and pen many 
times since 1918. 


MEDITATION MEDICI. A Doctor’s Philosophy of Life. By W. Cecil 
Bosanquet (Gale & Polden, 7s. 6d.). With the aid of his professional 
training, Dr. Bosanquet diagnoses and examines the material and spiritual 
aspects of life “‘ avoiding the mirage of tradition and the bias of sentiment ” 
in the hope of helping the individual to think out a philosophy of life. It 
would be well for the body politic if his surgical analogy could in many 
cases be applied and carried out to its logical conclusion. 


SPANISH FIRE. By Hermann Kesten. Translated by Edward 
Crankshaw (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.). The story of Spain under Ferdinand and 
Isabella in which the coarseness, the intrigues, hypocrisies and horrors of the 
Inquisition period are skilfully woven into a readable novel. 


THREE PICTURES OF THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR. Edited by 
Don Justo Medio (Hutchinson, 3s. 6d.). Within its 160 pages is condensed a 
debate on Spain. Those taking part are a Democrat, a “ Francophil,” 
and a Liberal. By presenting all points of view the author hopes to arrive 
at @ proper understanding of the situation. 

ARMAMENTS. The Race and the Crisis. By Francis W. Hirst 
(Cobden Sanderson, 5s.). All who desire information on the vital question 
of armaments will be indebted to Mr. Hirst for his painstaking study. It 
traces their vicissitudes from 1815 onwards. 

THE LABOUR LEADER. Centre Panel of a Labour Triptych. By 
Gabrielle Vallings (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). A fine study of a labour leader, 
fainty reminiscent of Charles Kingsley’s Alton Locke. Miss Vallings con- 
tinues the story of the Labour Party, the inception of which was the theme 
of an earlier novel—The Tramp of the Multitude. 

AIR OVER EDEN. By “H.W.” and Sidney Hay. (Hutchinson, 
i8s.). The history of Iraq from the earliest times down to the present 
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ROUND THE WORLD WITHOUT WORRIES 
THORNTON CLARKE, F.R.G:S. 
16 full-page collographic illustrations. 7/6 net. 
The Author has a happy knack of conveying tit-bits of information in an unconventional 
way. Not only is it a travel book, but it includes a mine of good stories. 


WOLFE TONE AND THE UNITED IRISHMEN (Vol. 1) 
LEO McCABE 
Author of ‘‘ Henry VIII, His Wives and the Pope.” 
Four full-page illustrations, each in four colours, 7/6 net. 
The revelations made in this book are astounding. Wolfe Tone appears in quite a 
different light to the usually accepted one. 


LESS PAINT, MORE VANITY 
A. LL. MATTHISON 
Author of ‘‘ Art, Paint and Vanity,” &c. 
11 illustrations. 7/6 net. 
The Author is a well-known Birmingham business man, and has written a brilliant 
story full of enjoyable reminiscences, vivid, racy and amusing. 


THE FURTIVE FOLK 
Feuds of Fur and Feather 
DAN RUSSELL 
With 41 illustrations by Richard Ogle, and Decorated End Papers. 6/- net. 
The Author has an almost uncanny knowledge of the wild life of the English country- 
side. The book will delight all—be they gamekeepers, poachers, or just ordinary 


: people ! 
MACBETH 
A New Interpretation of Shakespeare's Play 
W. D. SARGEAUNT lI 
7/6 net. 


The Author has been long recognised as an authority on Shakespeare and his works. 
A brilliant book which no student of Shakespeare can afford to neglect. 


FICTION. 7/6 net. 


ROBIN REDBEARD H 
PROFESSOR CARL S. DOWNES 

Robert Greene was one of the group of ‘‘ university wits ’’ who roistered and wrote in 

London in the period immediately preceding Shakespeare. The book is quaint, saucy, 

brutal, poetic, witty, merry and tragic—but never pedantic or dull! 


THE DEVIL ON BOARD 
G. T. OCKLEY 
Author of “‘ The Tempestuous Wooer,” &c. 
The hero being forced to retire from the British Army, turns against the world and 
becomes a “ cracksman,”’ robbing the rich—especially disagreeable old women—of 
their much-prized jewels, remarking that they had lots of money and could afford to 


buy more! 
THE ROPE OF FUR 
NORMAN BEYFUS 
Author of ‘‘ With Charity for all.” 
A well-worked-out ‘‘ thriller.’’ Who killed the women found in the Gardens? Many 
are suspected, but the unravelling of all the mystery brings its own difficulties. The 
reader’s suspense is held page by page. 


TO ERR IS HUMAN 
MAUDE CLAYTON PALMER 
4 The Author is well known for her children’s books—this is her first novel for ‘‘ grown 


ups.” It is a very human one and strikes a new note in fiction. 


6 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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times covering some 5,000 years can be learned from this pleasing narration. 
The chapters dealing with our own times should be read and pondered. 
There are many excellent photographs. 


WOLFE TONE AND THE UNITED IRISHMEN : FOR OR AGAINST 
CHRIST ? (1791-1798). Vol. I. By Leo McCabe (Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d.). 
Mr. McCabe, writing as a fervid Catholic, defends the Roman hierarchy 
from the reproach of disloyalty to the Crown and, with few exceptions, 
asserts that they did not side with the revolutionaries. On the contrary 
he arraigns such accepted Irish leaders as Wolfe Tone and other rebels as 
enemies of Christianity and the national well-being. He supplies a biblio- 
graphy to support his contentions and to guide others to reliable sources of 
information. 


ROBIN REDBEARD. By Carl S. Downes. (Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d.). 
The best thing that can be said of this fictional biography of Robert Greene, 
contemporary of Peele, Nash and Marlowe, is that it is written with a certain 
naive enthusiasm which makes it readable in spite of its paucity of style, wit 
and taste. The author’s knowledge of the period is better than his handling 
of it, and it seems regrettable that his obviously considerable reading should 
bear so little fruit. In attempting to reproduce the raciness of Elizabethan 
conversation he falls between two stools, for the “‘ lust and verve ” alluded 
to by the publishers—though laughably puerile—makes the book unsuitable 
for children, for whom otherwise it might have made quite good reading. 


THE RED SPINNER. By Edmund Snell (Hale, 7s. 6d.). A thriller 
with all the usual ingredients skilfully mixed and the characters cleverly 
manipulated. 


THE KITE. By Rex Warner (Blackwell, 3s. 6d.). A good boys’ 
story comprising heroism, intrigue and villainy. 

THE BRITTLESNAPS. By Edward A. Hibbitt (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.). 
Life-like snaps of family life as lived in the majority of working-class homes. 
The deadening effect of unemployment and deferred hope vanishing like a 
bad dream when work is found is vividly portrayed. 


APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE. By Gabriel Wells (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 
A reprint of articles which have appeared in English and American news- 
papers commenting on public events from May, 1925, to December, 1936. 


CHOTA CHANTS. Modern Scots Verse. By William Hutcheson 
(Frazer, Edward & Co., Glasgow, 5s.). Varied in style and subject, 
these poems would be notable for their versatility alone, but they achieve a 
much greater distinction. 


THE YEAR’S POETRY. 1936. Selected by D. Kilham Roberts and 
John Lehmann (The Bodley Head, 6s.). 

GREAT ASIATIC MYSTERIES. With eighteen illustrations. By 
Charles Low (Stanley Paul, 18s.). Lovers of the occult will be interested 
in this collection of magical, mystical and unexplained occurrences. The 
author errs, perhaps, on the side of credulity. The account of the “ Inscrut- 
able City of Angkor Thom,” however, raises questions of great interest. 

THE LADY IN THE MORGUE. By Jonathan Latimer. (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.). A gruesome story in which murder, mortuaries and vaults are 
much in evidence. Gangsters and the machinations of denizens of the 
underworld are alike misled and defeated by an astute American detective. 

THE NATIONAL UNION OF MANUFACTURERS. (6, Holborn 
Viaduct, 5s.). Classified list of members for 1937. 
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